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PREFACE 
HERE are, happily, throughout the world, 


many persons of all countries and in every 
clime who recognise that it is a religious and 
moral obligation to give; and the publication of 
The Sacred Tenth has brought to the knowledge 
of the Author that, as in past ages, so now, many 
earnest people not only approve but practise the 
principle of setting aside from their incomes “not 
less than a tenth for God.” 

Some of these have suggested that inasmuch 
as the two volumes of Zhe Sacred Tenth are 
not, and cannot be, within the reach of all, it is 
very desirable that there should be published apart, 
at least those portions thereof which are directly 
concerned with Holy Scripture. 

Hence the appearance of the following chapters, 
to which is added a revised edition of the original 
bibliography with additions up to date. That these 
Scriptural studies may help many inquirers to 
“perceive and know” what is the mind and will 
of God respecting their giving, and that they may 
have “grace and power faithfully to perform the 
same,” is the prayer and fervent desire of the 
Author. 
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CHAPTER , I 
CAIN AND ABEL 


Offerings to Jehovah, 7.—Cain’s sin anciently connected with failure 
in tithe-paying, 7.—Bearing of the Septuagint on the rejection 
of Cain’s offering, 8.—Sacrifices of Noah, Abram, and Jacob, 11. 


HE picture-writings of Egypt, the cuneiform 
tablets of Babylonia, and early writers of 
Greece and Rome inform us that before the Bible 
was written, and apart therefrom, it was an almost 
universal practice among civilised nations for people 
to pay tithes to their gods ; but none tell us when, 
or where, the practice began, or who issued the law 
for its observance. 

Our object therefore in this volume is to in- 
vestigate what may be learned concerning tithe- 
paying from Holy Scripture, and from Jewish 
writings of the period between the Old and New 
Testaments. 

If we begin by inquiring concerning tithe-paying 
from the book of Genesis, we naturally turn first to 
such passages as tell of the offering of material 
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1 Adversus 
Judzos, n. 2. 


2 Gen. iv. 3-7. 
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things to Jehovah. We find at least six persons 
who made such offerings—namely, Cain and Abel, 
Noah, Abram, Isaac, and Jacob; and we proceed 
to ask what we learn from them as to patriarchal 
or what is called pre-Mosaic tithe-paying. 

The rejection of Cain’s offering was by very early 
Christian writers connected with tithing. Tertullian,” 
for instance, in the third century wrote that God 
rejected the sacrifice of Cain, because what he 
offered he did not rightly divide; following herein 
a Latin version of Genesis iv. 7, made from the 
Septuagint.* Some perhaps would call this reading 
a meaning into the text, rather than drawing one 
out of it: but before we thus judge let us see 
what can be said in its favour. 


Concerning Cain and Abel, our present Hebrew 
text * reads (as literally as I can translate it) thus : 


“ And it came to pass at the end of days Cain brought 
of the fruit of the ground a present to Jehovah. And 


‘Abel he also brought of the firstlings of his sheep and of 


their fat. And Jehovah looked favourably upon Abel and 
upon his present; but upon Cain and upon his present 


* Clement of Rome also (ZA. ad Corinth. n. 4), who lived in the 
first century, and Irenzeus, who wrote in the century following (Adv. 
Heres. bk. iv. ch. 34), both quote the seventh verse according to 
the Septuagint reading. In the fourth century Hilary, Bishop of 
Poictiers, explaining Psalm cxviii., maintained that the receiving of 
tithes was a natural commandment from the beginning. So, again, 
in the twelfth century did Hugo, Abbot of St. Victor’s, and Peter 
Comestor ; whilst, five centuries later, Grotius wrote upon this text 
that the sense, according to the Septuagint, was, that Cain either did 
not offer the best, or else that he gave a less proportion than the 
tenth, “which,” he continues, “from the most ancient ages was the 
proportion due to God.” 
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He did not look favourably. And it vexed Cain exceed- 
ingly, and his countenance fell. And Jehovah said to 
Cain, Wherefore did it vex thee, and wherefore did thy 
countenance fall? If thou wilt do well, shall not thy face 
be lifted up? but if thou wilt not do well, sin is couching 
at the door.” * 


But passing now to the Septuagint, or Greek, 
translation of Genesis, this sixth verse runs as 
follows : 


“ And the Lord God said to Cain, Wherefore didst thou 
become vexed, and wherefore did thy countenance fall ? 
If thou didst rightly offer, but didst not rightly divide, 
didst thou not sin? Hold thy peace.” 


This Greek version, be it remembered, was made 
about three hundred years before the Christian era, 
from a Hebrew copy that must have been more 
than a thousand years older than the oldest Hebrew 
manuscript we possess now. This translation, 
moreover, was perfectly familiar to the writers of 
the New Testament. And if we may reverently 
picture the author of the Epistle to the Hebrews 
glancing over his Greek Bible before penning his 
chapter of Old Testament worthies, we should 
remember that he had before him these very words 
concerning Cain’s not dividing rightly, when he 
wrote, “ By faith Abel offered unto God a more 
abundant sacrifice (wAelova Ovoiav) than Cain.” 7 1 Heb. xi. 4. 

Various suggestions, of course, are offered to show 

* Professor Cheyne (Lucyclopedia Biblica, 1. 620, Article, ‘ Cain”) 
translates the sixth verse thus : ‘‘ Why art thou wroth? and why is thy 
countenance fallen? Surely, if thou doest well, thou canst lift up thy 


head, and if thou doest not well, thy sin must cause it to fall; from 
irritating words abstain, and thou take heed to thyself.” 


1 See Sacred 
Tenth, p. 2. 
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in what consisted the sin of Cain ;* but, be that as 
it may, Abel is said to have offered “by faith.” 
Now faith has reference to obedience, which implies 
that a previous command had been made known. 
Where no law has been given there can be no 
transgression ; and unless directions had been com- 
municated to these two worshippers as to the 
amount or proportion of their property to bring, 
and if either was at liberty to offer as much or as 
little as he pleased, then it is not easy to see why 
Cain should by implication be blamed for bringing 
less ; the occasion being, I take it, a farmer and a 
grazier each bringing the firstfruits of his increase, 
not so much as a propitiatory sacrifice (for we 
are not told they had sinned), but rather as a 
present or thankoffering to God in token of His 
lordship over them—just as we may read’ was 
done from the earliest times in Egypt, and which 
illustrates an almost universally accepted belief in 
the ancient world, whether pagan or otherwise, 
namely that it was not lawful to eat of the new 


fruit until God’s portion had been divided off from 
the rest. 


* A favourite one is that he brought no blood. But neither, in 
after years, did an Israelite farmer bring blood, when he presented 
his firstfruits to Jehovah, as commanded in Deuteronomy xxvi. I—11. 
The Hebrew word commonly used for a sacrifice with blood, Mit 
(Zebach), does not occur in the passage under consideration ; for both 
Cain’s fruits and Abel’s firstlings are called by the same word, miaplA) 
(Minchah), a present. 

+ In illustration of this I may observe that when on the Lower 
Amur, in Eastern Siberia, I found among the Gilyaks—a people 
quite untouched by Western ideas—the practice of taking some of 
the blood of the first salmon caught during the season, and applying 
it to the mouth of a rudely carved god, seated upon a fish’s back, a 
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Thus far, it will be observed, no altar has been 
mentioned, nor is it said that Abel’s firstlings were 
burnt. It is not until long afterwards that we find 
a sacrificial distinction mentioned between clean 


beasts and unclean;? and then it is we have on 1Gen. 


record the building of an altar on which clean 
animals and clean birds were consumed by fire. 

In the case of Noah’s sacrifice, with which we 
learn Jehovah was pleased, we have another 
instance of the presentation of a material offering 
to God, with the added accompaniments mentioned 
of. an altar, fire, and a distinction between clean 
and unclean animals. 

About three hundred years later we read that 


Abram twice built an altar,? and he called on the 2 Gen. 


name of Jehovah, who appeared to him. At Mamre 


Abram did the same,’ and later, when inquiring of Gen. 


Jehovah, he was expressly commanded to sacrifice 
a heifer, a she-goat, and a ram, each of them three 
years old, as well as a turtledove and a young 


pigeon.* We have yet another instance of Abraham 4 Gen. 


building an altar when about to sacrifice his son, 
for whom, however, he ultimately substituted a 
ram. 

We read, likewise, of the patriarch Isaac, that he 
built an altar at Beersheba ;’ 


specimen of which, with fresh blood thereon, I was able to secure.— 
(Lansdell’s Through Siberia, 3rd edition, p. 606, 1882). Also at 
Jerusalem, in 1890, I met the Rev. Charles T. Wilson, for many 
years resident in Palestine, who tells me that the Arabs wandering 
far east of the Jordan and out of reach of mission stations, fully 
recognize and habitually practise the duty of giving firstfruits of their 
increase. 


and the same may be * Se 


Vii. 2. 


xii. 7-8. 


xiil. 18. 


XV. Q. 


XXV1. 25. 


1 Gen. xxxiii. 20. 


2 Gen. xxxiii. 18. 


3 Gen. xxxv. 1, 
6, 14. 
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said of Jacob, at Shalem ;7 whilst at Bethel we are 
told that Jacob at first set up a pillar, and poured 
oil thereon,’ which act in after years he repeated, 
adding to the oil a drink offering.’ 

If now we review the data thus far selected, we 
see the first recorded act of the first two of Eve’s 
sons manifesting a sense of dependence on, or 
obligation to, the deity, by presenting to Jehovah 
the firstfruits of their increase; and we see men 
of succeeding generations offering to God of the 
choicest of clean beasts, of clean birds, and fruits 
of the ground, as well as a drink offering and 
oil; thus fully establishing, in connection with 
abundant information from pagan literature, that in 
all ages in the ancient world, men have thought it 
their duty to offer a portion of their substance to 
the divine Being. 


CHAP EER iI 
ABRAM AND JACOB 


Abrams tithe to Melchizedek, 13.—Tithing traced to Babylonia, 15.— 
Extent of Abram’s tithes, 15.—Jacob’s vow and its confirma- 
tion of tithe-paying, 17.—Scientific deduction from patriarchal 
tithing, 18.—Hypothesis for primeval origin of tithe-paying, 19.— 
Adam’s sons presumably the first tithe-payers, 19.—Absence of 
written law, and silence of Genesis, no objection thereto, 21.— 
Pagan tithe-paying not learnt from Jewish Scriptures, 21. 


E now pass to the example of Abram, of 
whom we read that the proportion of his 
spoils that he devoted, was a tenth. Returning from 
the slaughter of the kings with spoils of war, he was 
met near Jerusalem by a kingly priest, Melchizedek, 
who brought to Abram bread and wine, who blessed 
Abram, who praised God for victory vouchsafed, 
and to whom Abram offered a tenth of all. 
Here, then, we have an instance of tithe-paying 
which occurred (according to Ussher’s chronology, 
which is here followed throughout) about 1900 B.c., 
and this has ordinarily been regarded as the earliest 
recorded instance of the payment of tithe. 
But recent discoveries, transmitted to us_ by 
students of cuneiform literature, have thrown a 
flood of new light upon the land of Canaan before 


it was peopled by the Israelites. Professor Sayce, 
13 


1p. 66. 


2 See Sacred 
Tenth, p. x5. 
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tracing the migration of Abram from Ur of the 
Chaldees, says in his Patriarchal Palestine :* 


“Ur lay on the western side of the Euphrates in Southern 
Babylonia, where the mounds of Mugheir mark the site of 
the great temple that had been reared to the worship of 
the Moon-god long before the days of the Hebrew patriarch. 

“Here Abram had married, and from hence he had gone 
forth with his father to seek a new home. Their first 
resting-place had been Harran in Mesopotamia. ... Harran 
signified ‘road’ in the old language of Chaldza, and for 
many ages the armies and merchants of Babylonia had 
halted there when making their way towards the Mediter- 
ranean. Like Ur, it was dedicated to the worship of 
Sin, the Moon-god ; and its temple rivalled in fame and 
antiquity that of the Babylonian city, and had probably 
been founded by a Babylonian king. 

“At Harran, therefore, Abram would still have been 
within the limits of Babylonian influence and culture, if not 
of Babylonian government as well. He would have found 
there the same religion as that which he had left behind 
him in his native city. ... 

“Even in Canaan Abram was not beyond the reach of 
Babylonian influence. . . . Babylonian armies had already 
penetrated to the shores of the Mediterranean, Palestine 
had been included within the bounds of a Babylonian 
empire, and Babylonian culture and religion had spread 
widely among the Canaanitish tribes. The cuneiform 
system of writing had made its way to Syria, and Baby- 
lonian literature had followed in its wake. Centuries had 
already passed since Sargon of Akkad had made himself 


_ master of the Mediterranean coast, and his son Naram-Sin 


had led his forces to the peninsula of Sinai.” 

Now if Babylonian culture and religion had thus 
spread to the Canaanites, it suggests a reason why 
the colony of Phcenicians from Tyre, who founded 
Carthage (say about 900 B.c.) were tithe-payers ;* 
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and if Melchizedek may be regarded as a Canaanitish 
priest, then it would be as natural for him in his 
royal and priestly character to expect tithes from 
Abram as it was for Abram to pay them. Hence 


the professor, alluding to this incident, says :1 Race ee 


“This offering of tithes was no new thing. In _ his 
Babylonian home Abram must have been familiar with 
the practice. The cuneiform inscriptions of Babylonia 
contain frequent references to it. It went back to the 
pre-Semitic age of Chaldza, and the great temples of 
Babylonia were largely supported by the esvé@ or tithe 
which was levied upon prince and peasant alike. That 
the god should receive a tenth of the good things which, 
it was believed, he had bestowed upon mankind was not 
considered to be asking too much. There are many tablets 
in the British Museum which are receipts for the payment 
of the tithe to the great temple of the sun-god at Sippara, 
in the time of Nebuchadnezzar and his successors. From 
one of them we learn that Belshazzar, even at the very 
moment when the Babylonian empire was falling from his 
father’s hands, nevertheless found an opportunity for paying 
the tithe due from his sister.” 


A question may here be asked as to the extent of 
Abram’s tithes : were they a tenth of all his spoils 
only, and so given voluntarily and specially on this 
particular occasion, or were they a tenth of all his 
income and something paid as a due? 

Neither the Hebrew of Genesis nor the Greek of 
the Epistle to the Hebrews limits the word “all” 
to the spoils. In Hebrews vii. 4 the writer argues 
that Melchizedek was greater than Abram because 
Abram paid tithes to him. Now, when a man pays 
a tribute or due, we look upon the receiver as being, 
for the moment, superior to the giver; and the 


1 Gen. xiv. 21. 
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writer of the epistle adds that without contradiction 
the person less in dignity is blessed by the person 
who is greater in dignity. Hence we conclude that 
the tenth paid by Abram was not merely an offering, 
which the patriarch was at liberty to render or to 
withhold as he pleased, but a payment of obligation. 

This, too, appears the more likely because Abram 
by right of conquest might have claimed all that he 
captured from Chedorlaomer. The king of Sodom, 
recognizing this, invites him to take the goods to 
himself.’ But Abram declines to take anything for 
himself, though, as a conqueror, he seems to have 
recognized that he had no jurisdiction over God’s 
tenth ; and whilst surrendering his own claim to 
nine-tenths of the spoil, he acted as though he could 
not surrender God’s.* 

It seems, moreover, exceedingly probable that 
the priestly acts which Melchizedek performed for 
Abram were simply such as this priest-king would 
from time to time perform for any Canaanitish 
chief returning from a victorious expedition, as also 
perhaps when his people paid their tithes on ordinary 
occasions. And since Abram often was dwelling 
within a day’s journey of Salem (that is, Jerusalem), 
we need not at all conclude that this was either the 
first or the last occasion on which Abram paid a 
tenth of his increase to Melchizedek. If the patriarch 
did so annually, it would be only in keeping with the 
practice of his Babylonian ancestors, and what we 
know was afterwards conceded by the Carthaginians 
to be due to their Phcenician priesthood. 

* Compare Gold and the Gospel, p. 24. 
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This inference or supposition is strengthened to 
something like probability by consideration of the 
subsequent conduct of Abram’s grandson Jacob, 
who, being about to undertake a journey, did what 
we know quite well was common among the 
Semites, the Greeks and Romans, and, indeed, is 
still practised : * he vowed a vow, and he said: 

“If God will be with me, and will keep me in this way 
that I go, and will give me bread to eat, and raiment to put 
on, so that I come again to my father’s house in peace; then 
shall the Lord be my God: and this stone which I have set 
up for a pillar, shall be God’s house: and of all that Thou 
shalt give me I will surely give the tenth unto Thee.”? peta 

Now it will be remembered that Abram lived till 
the boyhood of Jacob; that Jacob was brought up 
in the faith of his grandfather; and that at Bethel 
God confirmed to Jacob and his posterity all the 
promises He made to Abraham. What, then, could 
be more natural than that Jacob should avow himself 
ready to practise Abraham’s religious observances ? 
He promises to take the God of Abraham for his 
own God, to dedicate a certain place to His worship 
as did Abraham, and also to follow his grandfather’s 
practice in dedicating to God a tenth of all he should 
receive. But there are manifested certain points in 
Jacob’s tithe-paying which we could not have cer- 
tainly inferred in the offering of a tenth by Abram.? Gsipel,p.28." 

For, first, Jacob’s vow was, manifestly, to be con- 


* IT remember my Muhammadan interpreter in Bokhara telling me 
that before crossing the trans-Caspian desert he vowed that if God 
would bring him safely to Khiva, he would distribute bread to the 
prisoners in Bokhara. This vow he redeemed, and so was able to 
give me certain information I required about the structure of the 
prison, 

2 


1 Sacred Tenth, 
P- 37- 
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tinued throughout his lifetime, and was not framed 
for the occasion or the journey, only. 

The second feature in Jacob’s tenth differing from 
that of his grandfather, is, that no part of Jacob’s tithe 
is mentioned as paid for the use of a priesthood. 
We read no more of Melchizedek or of his suc- 
cessor; but, all the same, God’s claim is not remitted 
or abated, and Jacob’s tithe-paying is presented to 
us as an act of homage to God. 

How, then, do these facts bear upon what may be 
called the scientific aspect of the question ?? 

The prevalence of tithe-paying amongst ancient 
nations, quite apart, so far as we see, from the 
Bible, has, if possible, to be accounted for. If it 
was originally left to every man to give for religious 
purposes merely according to his own inclination— 
that is, as much or as little as he pleased—then how 
should so many peoples have hit upon a tenth for 
God’s portion, rather than a fifth, or a fifteenth, or 
any other? Does not the universality of this pro- 
portion point to a time when the ancestors of those 
nations lived together, and so derived the custom 
from a common source ? 

No profane author, and no account or tradition 
known to us in any country, professes to give that 
origin, nor does the Bible do so in express terms. 
Can we, then, frame any hypothesis that would 
account for the facts before us? 

Most men, presumably, will allow that sacrifice 
was not a human invention, but a divine institution 
appointed by God. And if God appointed also that 
some things were acceptable to Him as “clean,” and 
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others not so, is it reasonable to suppose that He 
would have omitted directions about the quantity, or 
proportion in which such things should be offered ? 

If, then, we may venture the hypothesis that God 
from the beginning taught Adam that it was the 
duty of man to render a portion of his increase to his 
Maker, and that that portion was to be not less than 
a tenth, then we shall see that the facts recorded 
in Genesis not only do not contradict such a sup- 
position, but corroborate and strengthen it. 

The Septuagint version, then, would show an 
instance of covetousness in the person of Cain, as 
does the Acts of the Apostles in the persons of , 
Ananias and Sapphira, each pretending to offer 
more than was really given, each attempting to 
deceive the Almighty, and thus, in New Testament 
language, lying to the Holy Ghost.’ 

In accord with this theory, also, Abel’s fuller sacri- 
fice was accepted ; and so sacrifice and tithe-paying 
may be presumed to have continued all along the 
centuries to the days of Noah. Then, when his 
descendants built cities in Babylonia and afterwards 
became scattered, they would naturally take with 
them, among other primeval customs and traditions, 
the offering of sacrifice and tithe-paying. And thus 
would be accounted for, only a few centuries later, 
the existence of these customs as recorded in 
cuneiform literature on the tablets we possess, as 
well as the information given us about tithe-paying 
in the literatures of Egypt, Greece, and Rome. 

It is not pretended that this hypothesis mst be 
true, or that no other can be advanced ; but mean- 


1 Acts v. 3. 


1 Gen. xxxviliy 
24. 


2 Gen. xxvi. 5. 
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while I am among those who think that it meets the 
facts of the case, but who hold themselves ready to 
examine another theory if forthcoming.* 

It may be objected, of course, that we do not read 
in Genesis of a law for the payment of a tenth; which 
is no proof, however, that no such law had been 
given, seeing there existed various laws in primeval 
times of which we have no written evidence now. 
Do any, for instance, doubt that there was, from the 
beginning, a law against murder, for breaking of 
which Cain was punished ; or against adultery, in 
keeping with which Judah said of Tamar, “ Bring 
her forth and let her be burnt” ?? Similarly, it is 
possible that tithe-paying may have been among the 
‘commandments and the statutes and the laws” 
of God which Abraham is praised for keeping, but 
which have not come down to us in writing.’ 

Or, again, if it be urged that tithes are not even 
mentioned until the days of Abram and so were 
till then unknown, it is easy to point to persons 


and things which we feel sure must have existed 


long before they are mentioned in the order of 
events recorded in Genesis. 


* After this chapter was written, my attention was called to 
Professor Cheyne’s articles on “Cain” and “ Abraham” in the Ezcy- 
clopedia Biblica (vol. i. 23. 260), which would make the accounts of 
these two persons of later origin by several centuries than is generally 
received. But this does not greatly affect the main purpose of my 
argument. Moreover, if Professor Petrie is right in telling us that 
from three to four thousand years or more before Christianity appeared, 
the ancient Egyptians repudiated, before the judgment of Osiris, sins 
such as “cutting short the rations of the temples,” “diminishing the 
offerings of the gods” and stealing their property, then the story of 
Cain, as interpreted from the reading of the Septuagint, has a striking 
resemblance thereto, and is thereby rendered more credible. 
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Melchizedek, for instance, is the first man in the 
Bible called a priest; Amraphel of Shinar is the first 
man called a king,’ and Abram the first called a 1Gen. xiv. 
prophet. But when these three lived, men had been 
on the earth for a great many years; and are we 
to suppose that mankind had lived century after 
century without priests, kings, and prophets ? 

Again, Noah is the first who is expressly called a 
‘righteous man,” and Abram is the first who is said 
to have ‘believed in God”; yet we know that 
before these, Abel and Enoch were both righteous, 
and also believed in God. Once more: the human 
race had been on the earth, according to the received 
chronology, about a thousand years before we read 
of musical instruments ;* and it was a thousand years ¢ Gen. iv. 2. 
later still when Abraham weighed shekels of silver 
as payment. But he would be a bold man who 
would affirm that before these dates, respectively, 
mankind possessed neither music nor money ! 

The mere omission, therefore, of the definite 
mention of a law concerning tithe-giving, in the less 
than a dozen chapters given to us in Genesis con- 
cerning the early history of the world, is no proof 
or presumption whatever that such a law did not 
exist. 

As another objection to our hypothesis, it has 
been suggested that the pagan nations of antiquity 
may have learned the practice of tithe-paying from 
the Jews. But can this suggestion be supported by 
one tittle of evidence? Can a single passage be 
adduced from any Greek or Roman classic to con- 
firm such an idea? Is there the remotest reason 
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to suppose that the Greeks before the Trojan war, 
or the Romans in the days of Romulus, knew 
anything about the Jews, or, even if they did, that 
they thought of them otherwise than with contempt ? 

Nor does the suggestion much help us that the 
Phoenicians of Tyre might have learned tithe-giving 
from Abram before they colonized Carthage, because 
it has been all but demonstrated that tithes were 
paid in Babylonia before Abram was born, so that | 
for the origin of the practice we are sent further 
back, seemingly, than 2000 B.c. 

In face, therefore, of the overwhelming probability 
that a tenth was the proportion of increase originally 
required by God from man, I, for one, prefer to believe 
that sacrifice and tithe-paying existed and continued 
from the beginning, and, as men dispersed, were taken 
throughout the ancient world. 

How far the practice afterwards became modified 
among pagan nations it is not my purpose to in- 
quire here, but rather to follow up tithe-paying as 
brought out of Babylonia by Abram, as observed 
by his grandson Jacob, and afterwards adopted 
amongst Jacob’s descendants, the children of Israel. 


CHAPTER IH 


ISRAELS THREE TITHES 


Tithe-paying expressly enjoined in the Pentateuch, 24.—The first 
tithe, and observations thereon, 24.—Given by God to the Levites, 
25.—The second, or festival, tithe ; its object, mode of payment, 
and personal benefit to the offerer, 26.—The third, or poor’s, 
tithe, 30.—Not a substitute for second tithe, as witnessed by 
Tobit, Josephus, and others ; Maimonides to the contrary, not- 
withstanding, 32.—The third tithe, by modern comparison, not 
excessive, 34. 


E have now reached a higher platform, 

which suggests a change of venue, or, at 

all events, the looking at our subject from a different 
standpoint. 

Thus far we have heard of the custom of tithe- 
paying throughout the ancient world, and have 
argued, from the universality of the observance, 
that there was probably some primitive law which 
enjoined it. What that law was, who enjoined 
it, or when, neither secular literature nor ancient 
monuments inform us; nor does the book of 
Genesis make these points clear to demonstration. 

If, however, we may assume that God directed 
from the first that a tenth of man’s increase would 
be a fitting proportion to render to Himself, as the 


great Lord of all, then, not only do we find nothing 
23 


1 ch. xxvii, 30-33. 
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in Genesis to conflict with a theory of this kind, 
but, on the contrary, we see several passages 
connected with patriarchal religion that seem to 
confirm such an idea, and to make the assumption 
highly probable. 

When, moreover, we come to other books 
of the Pentateuch, we are brought face to face 
with written laws which distinctly deal with tithe 
payments, not indeed as a new institution, but as 
regulated and adapted to a new form of government 
on which was based the Jewish polity. 

Thus we read in Leviticus :7 

“And all the tithe of the land, whether of the seed of 
the land, or of the fruit of the tree, is the Lord’s: it is 
holy unto the Lord. And if a man will redeem aught of 
his tithe, he shall add unto it the fifth part thereof. And 
all the tithe of the herd or the flock, whatsoever passeth 
under the rod, the tenth shall be holy unto the Lord. He 
shall not search whether it be good or bad, neither shall 
he change it: and if he change it at all, then both it and 
that for which it is changed shall be holy; it shall not be 
redeemed.” 

From this passage we learn: 

That a tenth of the produce of the land, whether 
of seed or fruit, was claimed by God, and was to be 
regarded as holy (or set apart) for Him. 

_ That if the offerer wished to retain this tenth of 
seed or fruit, he might do so by paying its value, 
and adding thereto one-fifth. 

That every tenth calf and lamb also (that is, 
increase of the herd or flock) was to be set apart 
for Jehovah. 

That this form of animal tithe might not be 
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redeemed, nor the animals exchanged: but if an 
owner, notwithstanding, presumed to change a 
tithe animal, then both the tithe animal* and that 
for which it was exchanged were to be forfeited, 
and set apart for Jehovah. 

From the book of Numbers‘ we learn that the 
tithe just mentioned, though claimed by Jehovah 
Himself, was given by Him to the Levites. Thus: 


“And unto the children of Levi, behold, I have given 
all the tithe in Israel for an inheritance, in return for their 
service which they serve, even the service of the tent of 
meeting. And henceforth the children of Israel shall not 
come nigh the tent of meeting, lest they bear sin, and die. 
But the Levites shall do the service of the tent of meeting, 
and they shall bear their iniquity: it shall be a statute for 
ever throughout your generations, and among the children 
of Israel they shall have no inheritance. For the tithe of 
the children of Israel, which they offer as a heave offer- 
ing unto the Lord, I have given to the Levites for an 
inheritance.” 


Hence this first, or Lord’s tithe, is known also 
as the Levites’ tithe, concerning which it may be 
convenient here to notice: 


* The manner of tithing, as described by Maimonides, was this: 
“ He [the owner] gathers all the lambs and all the calves into a field, 
and makes a little door to it, so that two cannot go out at once ; and 
he places their dams without, and they bleat, so that the lambs hear 
their voice, and go out of the fold to meet them, as it is said, what- 
soever passeth under the rod: for it must pass of itself, and not be 
brought out by his hand ; and when they go out of the fold, one after 
another, he begins and counts them with the rod: one, two, three, 
four, five, six, seven, eight, nine, and the tenth that goes out, whether 
male or female, whether perfect or blemished, he marks it with a red 
mark, and says, ‘This is the tithe.’” (AHzlchot Becorot, c. 6, sect. 1; 
from Gill’s Zxposttion, on Lev. xxvii. 32.) 


1 ch, xviii. 21-4. 


1 Mal. iii. 8. 


2 Num. xviii. 
26-8, 


3 Deut. xiv. 22-7. 
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That from this tithing no produce of land, or 
increase of herd or flock, is excepted. 

That the offerer had no voice in its disposal. 

That though it was called a heave offering, the 
offerer did not receive any of it back again. 

That this tithe was not an amount that might 
be diminished, or an alms that the owner might 
render or not as he pleased, but a divine claim, the 
withholding of which was regarded by God as 
dishonesty.’ 

It may further be noted concerning this first 
tithe that the Levites, to whom it was given by 
God, were required by Him to render a tenth of what 
they received as a heave offering to Jehovah, and 
to pay it to Aaron the priest.” 


“When ye take of the children of Israel the tithe which 
I have given you from them for your inheritance, then ye 
shall offer up a heave offering of it for the Lord, a tithe 
of the tithe. And your heave offering shall be reckoned 
unto you, as though it were the corn of the threshing-floor, 
and as the fulness of the winepress. Thus ye also shall 
offer a heave offering unto the Lord of all your. tithes, 
which ye receive of the children of Israel; and thereof ye 
shall give the Lord’s heave offering to Aaron the priest.” 


We now proceed to a second tithe, which reads 
thus :° 


“Thou shalt surely tithe all the increase of thy seed, 
that which cometh forth of the field year by year. And 
thou shalt eat before the Lord thy God, in the place which 
He shall choose to cause His name to dwell there, the 
tithe of thy corn, of thy wine, and of thine oil, and the 
firstlings of thy herd and of thy flock; that thou mayest 
learn to fear the Lord thy God always. And if the way 
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be too long for thee, so that thou art not able to carry it, 
because the place is too far from thee, which the Lord thy 
God shall choose to set His name there, when the Lord 
thy God shall bless thee: then shalt thou turn it into 
money, and bind up the money in thine hand, and shalt 
go unto the place which the Lord thy God shall choose: 
and thou shalt bestow the money for whatsoever thy soul 
desireth, for oxen, or for sheep, or for wine, or for strong 
drink, or for whatsoever thy soul asketh of thee: and thou 
shalt eat there before the Lord thy God, and thou shalt 
rejoice, thou and thy household: and the Levite that is 
within thy gates.” 


Concerning the second tithe, we seem to learn: 

That it consisted of the yearly increase of the 
land. 

That it was to be eaten by the offerer, his house- 
hold, and the Levite, with firstlings of herd and 
flock, but only at the appointed place of worship. 

The object of this was that Israel might always 
fear Jehovah. 

This tithe might be converted at home into 
money, to be expended at the capital for sacrifices 
and feasting. 

The tithe-payer was to eat and rejoice before 
God. 

The due payment of this second tithe involved 
a stay of at least a week each at the Passover and 
the Feast of Tabernacles, as well as a shorter 
period at the Feast of Weeks.’ 

It will help us better to understand this second, 
or festival tithe, as it is sometimes called, if we 
consider the end it was to serve. All the males in 
Israel (with their families, if they chose) were to 


1 Deut. xvi. 3, 
13, 16. 


1 Deut. xii. 6-7. 


2 Encyclopedia 
Britannica, 9th 
ed., ‘‘ Sacrifice,” 
by W. Robertson 
Smith, vol. xxi. 
132. 


3 Deut. xii. 
17-18. 
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assemble at the sanctuary three times a year for 
the worship of God.’ 

“And thither ye shall bring your burnt offerings, and 
your sacrifices, and, your tithes, and the heave offerings 
of your hand, and your vows, and your freewill offerings, 
and the firstlings of your herd and of your flock: and 
there ye shall eat before the Lord your God, and ye shall 
rejoice in all that ye put your hand unto, ye and your 
households.” 


The primary end, therefore, of the festivals was 
to foster religious principles and to furnish a time 
and place for social observances and the offering of 
sacrifices, all being done in recognition of God's 
bounty, and as acts of fealty and worship to Him. 
Now, in all nations, the main idea of a sacrifice has 
been that of a meal offered to a deity.” In some 
cases the meal was made over entirely to the god; 
but more commonly the sacrifice was a feast, of 
which the god and the worshippers were supposed 
to partake together. In other words, the offering 
rendered, whether animal or vegetable, was some- 
times wholly burnt ; at others, was consumed partly 
by fire and partly by the priest ; or, once more, part 
was burnt, part was taken by the priest, and a 
part returned to the offerer. 

So, if an Israelite sinned, his appointed way to 
forgiveness was by sacrifice; and if he had vows 
to redeem, or thanksgivings to make, all involved 
the presentation of sacrifice. But this and other 
sacrifices were not to be offered in just any place 
the worshipper chose,’ but must be taken to the 
ecclesiastical capital, such as was afterwards estab- 
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lished at the resting-places of the Ark, as in Shiloh, 
and in Jerusalem. 

Speaking generally, the Jewish sacrifices partook 
more or less of the nature of expiation (for sin 
committed), of dedication (when seeking a favour), 
or of thanksgiving (for favour received); and 
according to the intention of the offerer was the 
kind of sacrifice presented. 

In the case of the burnt offering proper, the priest 
took the skin, but all else was consumed by fire.’ 
In the case of the sin offering, the trespass offering, 
and the meat (or meal) offering, that which was not 
burnt was for the officiating priest, or the priests 
generally ;* whilst, in the case of the peace offering, 
the breast and right shoulder only belonged to the 
priests, and the remainder might be consumed by 
the offerer.* 

Thus the Israelite would have the oppor- 
tunity of eating and rejoicing before God, and 
feasting with his household; and the second, or 
festival, tithe, was intended to furnish the means 
for doing this. 

Furthermore, if the first and second tithes be 
compared, it will be seen, by way of distinction, 
that whereas the offerer had no voice whatever in 


* J remember how these distinctions were practically brought 
home to my mind in India at Jaipur, where, at the daily sacrifice, I 
saw a goat decapitated before a Hindu altar. The head was placed 
on the altar, curtains were drawn, and the god was supposed to 
be left to partake of the meal in some mysterious way. Again, in 
Calcutta, as I approached the temple of Kali, I saw a man carrying 
the headless carcase of a goat, which he had just offered in sacrifice, 
the head having been taken by the priest, and the offerer being at 
liberty to dispose of the carcase as he pleased. 


1 Lev. vii. 8. 


2 Lev. v. 2-10, 
vil. 6-10. 


1 Deut. xiv. 
28-9. 
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the disposal of the first tithe, the disposal of the 
second tithe was largely in his own hands; and 
that whereas the offerer did not receive again any 
portion for himself of the first tithe, he might 
receive in some cases the greater part of- the second 
tithe for his own use, or purposes, as well as for 
the enjoyment of others. 

We now come to a third tithe :” 

“ At the end of every three years thou shalt bring forth 
all the tithe of thine increase in the same year, and shalt 
lay it up within thy gates; and the Levite, because he 
hath no portion nor inheritance with thee, and the stranger, 
and the fatherless, and the widow, which are within thy 
gates, shall come, and shall eat and be satisfied; that the 
Lord thy God may bless thee in all the work of thine hand 
which thou doest.” 

This seems to teach that : 

A tenth of every third year’s increase was to be 
laid up at home. 

This tenth was to be shared by the local Levite, 
the stranger, the fatherless, and the widow. 

The object of this tithe was, that Jehovah might 
bless the work of the tithe-payer’s hands. 

Some think this was not a third tithe, but a 
triennial substitute for the second tithe, so that in 
the third, and again the sixth, years (as well as the 
seventh year, when the land was not to be culti- 
vated), the Israelite would not take the second, or 
festival, tithe to the sanctuary, but would dispose of 
it among the poor at home. 

Perhaps this view may have been in part suggested 
by the Septuagint, which varies the punctuation, 
and reads: “After three years thou shalt bring 
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forth all the tithe of thine increase. In that year 

thou shalt lay it up in thy cities.”?* 1 Deut. xiv. 27. 
Selden and Michaelis also argue in the same 

direction, saying that a third tithe would be an 

excessive demand upon the income of a man who 


had already expended two-tenths of his increase.? 2 McClintock 
and Strong’s 


Peake likewise says: “It may be urged that it is GtPets. 


not probable that a double tribute should be exacted 
from the crops.” And again: “Nor is it probable 


that a tax of nearly one-fifth of the whole produce 


i x8 3 Articl 
should be imposed on the farmers. ee 


On the other hand, as opposed to these con- fas sre 


jectures, it may be observed: ee 
That the Hebrew text nowhere says explicitly 
that the third tithe should be substituted for the 


second. 
The injunction is several times repeated that 


every male should go up to the festivals yearly ; 
but neither the third, sixth, seventh, or any other 


year is excepted.t 

* In support of this opinion may be quoted the words of Mai- 
monides: “On the third and sixth years from the sabbatical year, 
after they have separated the first tithe, they separate from what 
remains another tithe, and give it to the poor, and it is called the 
poor’s tithe ; and not on those two years is the second tithe, but the 
poor’s tithe.”—Gill on Deut. xiv. 28; Maimonides, Azlchot Mattanot 
Anayim, c. 6, sect. 4. See also Speaker's Commentary on Deut. xiv. 

28-9, and McClintock and Strong’s Cyclopedia, vol. x. p. 433. 

+ Some (and Professor Driver* among them) have supposed that, 4 4 Snternasiony] 
as the land was not to be sown in the seventh year, no tithe would po Denk: 
be paid (McClintock and Strong, vol. x. p. 435). But if so, how were Sonomyy P- 168. 
the Levites during that year to live, unless a double or treble tithe was 
to be paid in the sixth year? And this the law had already provided 
for. .“If ye shall say, What shall we eat the seventh year? behold 
we shall not sow, nor gather in our increase. Then I will command 
My blessing upon you in the sixth year, and it shall bring forth fruit 


for three years,” etc, (Lev. xxv. 20-2). 


1 Tobit i. 6-8. 
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Besides, not going up to the festivals on the 
third, sixth, and seventh years would be attended 
with a further and practical difficulty: for if a man 
had sinned after returning, say, from the last feast 
of the fifth year, he would, under normal circum- 
stances, be deprived of the opportunity of offering 
a sacrifice of expiation at the sanctuary until after 
an interval of two years. 

Moreover, we have at least three witnesses of 
prominent rank for the third tithe being an addition 
to, and not a substitute for, the second tithe. The 
author of Tobit, for instance, when stating how he 
walked in the ways of truth and righteousness, not- 
withstanding the falling away of his father’s family 
from God’s command to sacrifice at Jerusalem, 
makes his subject say : 


“TI alone went often to Jerusalem at the feasts, as it 
hath been ordained unto all Israel by an everlasting decree, 
having the firstfruits and the tenths of mine increase, and 
that which was first shorn; and I gave them at the altar 
to the priests, the sons of Aaron. The tenth part of all 
mine increase I gave to the sons of Levi, who ministered 
at Jerusalem: and the second tenth part I sold away, and 
went, and spent it each year at Jerusalem: and the third 
I gave unto them for whom it was meet, as Deborah my 
father’s mother had commanded me.” 4 


The foregoing quotation is the revised English 
version from the Vatican codex; but the reading of 
the Sinaitic codex is still more noteworthy.* 


* I translate this passage as follows: 
“Having the firstfruits, and the firstborn and the tithes of cattle, 
and the first shearing of the sheep, I proceeded to Jerusalem, and 


‘I gave them to the priests, the sons of Aaron, at the altar; and the 
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Again, Josephus is quite clear as to a third tithe. 
He writes: 


“ Beside those two tithes which I have already said you 
are to pay every year, the one for the Levites, the other 
for the festivals, you are to bring every third year a tithe 
to be distributed to those that want; to women also that 
are widows, and to children that are orphans.” 1 


After Josephus we have the testimony of Jerome, 
who, like the preceding two witnesses, lived in 
Palestine. He says one tithe was given to the 
Levites, out of which they gave a tenth to the 
priests ; a second tithe was applied to festival pur- 
poses, and a third was given to the poor.? And so, 
evidently, Chrysostom understood, for he preaches: 
‘What, then, did they [the Jews] give? A tenth 
of all their possessions, and another tenth, and after 
this a third [tenth],” etc.’ 

Once more, for a modern opinion to the same 
purpose, may be instanced that of Dr. Pusey, late 
Regius Professor of Hebrew at Oxford, who, 
preaching on Ash Wednesday, at St. Paul’s, 
Knightsbridge, is quoted thus: 


The Pharisee “paid tithes of all which he possessed: a 
double tithe, you will recollect, one for God’s priests, the 


tenth of the wine, and of the corn, and of olive, and pomegranate, 
and the other fruit trees to the sons of Levi ministering in Jerusalem. 

“ And the second tithe I sold away for money during six years, and 
I used to go every year and spend it in Jerusalem. And I gave 
them [z.e. the tithes] to the orphans, and to the widows, and to the 
strangers living among the children of Israel. I brought in and I 
gave [the tithes] to them in the third year, and we ate them according 
to the ordinance ordained concerning them in the law of Moses, 
and according to the commandments which Deborah, the mother of 
Ananeel our father, commanded. 


3 


1 Josephus, An- 
tiquities, bk. iv. 


2 Commentary 
on Ezek, xlv. i. 
565, Quoted in 
McClintock and 
Strong, x. 434. 


3 Homily Ixiv. 
on Matt. xx. 27. 


1 Pearson, 
Systematic Bene- 
ficence, p. 11. 


2 De Jur. Paup. 
vi. 4, quoted in 

McClintock and 
Strong, x. p. 434. 


8 See Gill on 
Deut. iv. 28. 


4 See Sacred 
Tenth, pp. 79, 
106. 
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other for the sacrifices, and yet another every third year 
for the poor: 4s. 8d. in the pound he anyhow gave to God, 
not, as our custom is, underrating property for the poor- 
rate, but a good 4s. 8d. in the pound on the average of the 
three years.” 4 


In fact, I can find no authority in favour of this 
supposed triennial substitution of the third tithe for 
the second, until the twelfth century, when Mai- 
monides says that the third and sixth years’ second 
tithe was shared between the poor and the Levites, 
z.e. that there was no third tithe.* But even then 
we have a contemporary rabbi of the same century 
(Aben Ezra) who says: ‘‘ This was a third tithe, 
and did not excuse the second tithe.” * 

The reader, therefore, will judge concerning the 
plain statement of the law, supported by what we 
have seen was thought right by the author of the 
book of Tobit in perhaps the third century before 
Christ ; and also at the time of Josephus (two or three 
centuries later, and when tithe-paying was still 
practised),* together with the testimony of Jerome 
(who lived in Palestine four centuries later, and 
may be presumed to have known how his contem- 
poraries, at least among the Samaritans, were paying 
their tithes,) whether all this is not more likely to be 
true than a statement such as that of Maimonides, 
who, though buried in Palestine, yet flourished in 
Spain, but not until a thousand years after the 
Jewish nation had been dispersed. 

As for the objection that a third tithe would be 
an excessive demand upon income, the late Sir 
Monier Williams, Professor of Sanskrit at Oxford, 
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having referred me to passages of Sanskrit law, 
especially the code of Manu, the oldest compendium 
of the laws of the Brahmans, pointed out that the 
usual proportion of produce taken by the king was 
a sixth part (as we have seen was the case in 
Egypt ),? but that in times of necessity he might Ses Sacred 


enth, p. 8. 
take one-fourth of the crop.’ # Monier Wil- 


We may remember also that, in the time of the Wisdom, 264 
Maccabees, the inhabitants of Judea seem to have 
been taxed to the extent of one-third of their seed 
and half of their fruit.’ CoS 
For modern illustrations I would observe, that on 
my first visit to Bokhara, in 1882, I asked about 
taxes, and received widely divergent answers in 
different parts of the Khanate. At one place they 
said that out of ten batmans of harvest they paid 
eight (or four-fifths) for taxes; and at another, four 
(or a half); and that, as a matter of fact, the deks 


4 h Lansdell’ 
took more and more, and as much as they pleased.’ ,hansdell’s 


Again, in 1894, when travelling through most of pt," " 
the large towns of Italy, I was told more than once 
that the taxes then being levied upon the people 
amounted to at least 20 per cent. of their incomes. 
Given, then, a conscientious Italian paying 20 per 
cent. of his income to the State, and, as expected 
by the Council of Trent,’ another tithe, or 10 per 4 Session xxv. 
cent., to his church, and these demands, united, 
would be a heavier claim upon income than the 
three tithes of the law. Moreover, if Josephus 
could enjoin the Jews to pay three tithes for their 
own religion, when they were paying also taxes 
to the Romans, much more might the Mosaic law 
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require three tithes under the theocracy, especially 
as the payment of these procured to the Israelite 
not a few of the judicial, educational, and social 
benefits for which other nations now pay taxes. 

It would seem, then, that the Mosaic law enjoined 
upon the Israelite to pay yearly, in connection with 
his religion, two-tenths, and, at the end of three 
years, a third tenth, of his income. 


CHAPTER IV 
MOSAIC OFFERINGS 


Other fixed claims on Israelites ; corners, gleanings, firstfruits, the 
firstborn, and seventh year debtors, 37.—Freewill offerings 
and vows, 41.—An income of six thousand bushels reduced 
one-fourth after tithing, 44.—Method of tithing and profession 
before God, 45.—Nature of evidence from the Pentateuch as 
to tithing, subsidiary, indirect, and fragmentary, 47.—Law of 
tithe-paying somewhat similar to that of the Sabbath, 49.— 
Adaptation of tithe-paying to the Mosaic law, 50. 


ESIDES three tithes, properly so-called, the 
Pentateuch imposed other fixed claims, both 
annual and occasional. Thus the Israelite was 


commanded : 


“ When ye reap the harvest of your land, thou shalt not 
wholly reap the corners of thy field, neither shalt thou 
gather the gleaning of thy harvest. And thou shalt not 
glean thy vineyard, neither shalt thou gather the fallen 
fruit of thy vineyard ; thou shalt leave them for the poor 
and for the stranger.” / 

Again : 

“When thou reapest thine harvest in thy field, and hast 
forgot a sheaf in the field, thou shalt not go again to fetch 
it: it shall be for the stranger, for the fatherless, and for 
the widow: that the Lord thy God may bless thee in all 
the work of thine hands. When thou beatest thine olive 
tree, thou shall not go over the boughs again. .. . When 
thou gatherest the grapes of thy vineyard, thou shalt not 

37 


1 Lev. xix. 9-10. 


1 Deut. xxiv. 
19-21. 


2 Gill’s Exposi- 
tion of O. and 
N.T., Ley. xix.9. 


8 Gill on Exod. 
Xxil. 29. 


4 See McClin- 
tock and Strong’s 
Cyclopedia, 
article ‘‘ Tithe,” 
vol. x. p. 434. 
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glean it after thee; it shall be for the stranger, for the 
fatherless, and for the widow.” 7 

From the foregoing we learn that, at the time 
of fruit-gathering, the owner was to leave for the 
needy, fallen fruit, overlooked olives, and small 
bunches of grapes; whilst in the harvest field he 
was not to care for forgotten bundles nor gleanings 
(that is, ears of corn dropped from the hands of the 
reaper); and the corners of his fields he was not 
even to cut. 

How large the corners thus left were to be, the 
Mosaic law does not specify; but as a matter of 
practice we learn, in later years, from a chapter 
on “the corner” in the A/zskua, that “they do not 
leave less than a sixtieth part” of the whole.’ 

Another annual claim upon the Israelite was that 
of his firstfruits ; and although the law, again, does 
not define the amount of the offering, it is instruc- 
tive to notice how Maimonides asks concerning the 
quantity to be brought, ‘‘ What measure do the wise 
men set?” which he answers, saying, “ A good eye 
[or a bountiful man] brings one of forty ; a middling 
one [one that is neither liberal nor niggardly] brings 
one of fifty [or the fiftieth part]; and an evil one 
[a covetous man] one of sixty [or the sixtieth part] ; 
but never less than that.”? Another authority, 
referring to the A/zshna and its chapter on firstfruits, 
names one-fiftieth of the produce.’ 

But besides the firstfruits to be offered annually, 
the law enjoined certain charges to be paid occa- 
sionally. Thus: 


“ Sanctify unto Me all the firstborn, whatsoever openeth 
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the womb among the children of Israel, both of man and 
of beast ; it is Mine.” 


Again : 
“The firstborn of thy sons shalt thou give unto Me. 
Likewise shalt thou do with thine oxen, and with thy 


sheep: seven days it shall be with its dam ; on the eighth 
day thou shalt give it Me.” ? 1 Exod. xiii. 


xxii, 29°30. 
The firstborn of man was to be redeemed by 
payment of five shekels;* and the firstlings of 
unclean animals were to be redeemed also. The 
firstling, however, of a cow, a sheep, or a goat 
might not be redeemed ; but it was brought to the 
altar, and the flesh, after being offered to God, 

became the property of the priest.’ # Deut. xviii. 


16-17. 


Another fixed charge was made at the time of the 
census in the wilderness to the amount of half a 
shekel. The rich were not to give more, nor the 
poor less.’ Also the law prescribed that when the $ Bxod. xx. 
Israelite should plant a fruit tree, the fruit for three 
years was to be regarded as unclean, and not to 
be eaten ; whilst in the fourth year the fruit was 
to be set apart for giving praise to Jehovah.’ i Ley, saa 


* This is still observed, apparently, among modern Jews in 
Lemberg. Mr. Israel Sunlight, an ex-rabbi of my acquaintance 
(and who was kind enough to read over what I have hereafter 
written about Talmudic teaching on tithes), writes thus: “At the 
beginning of the month I was invited to be present at a unique 
ceremony, the redeeming of the firstborn”; and he continues, in 
short, as follows: The parents present the child to the cohem (or 
priest), who takes it in his arms, and then asks them whether they 
wish him to keep the child, or whether they would rather redeem 
it for the sum of five shekels (about twelve shillings). The parents, 
of course, take the latter alternative, and pay down the redemption 
money ; whereupon the priest pronounces his blessing upon the child, 
and hands it back to its parents (Jewish Missionary Intelligencer, 
March, 1903, p. 43). 
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Moreover, the seventh year was to be a year of 
release, when every creditor was to refrain from 
enforcing re-payment for that which he had lent 
to his neighbour : 

“ Beware that there be not a base thought in thine heart, 
saying, The seventh year, the year of release, is at hand ; 
and thine eye be evil against thy poor brother, and thou 
give him nought: and he cry unto the Lord against thee, 

1 Deut. xv. 1-2,9. and it be sin unto thee.” # 

Such, then, were the fixed deductions, annual 
or occasional, laid by the Mosaic law upon an 
Israelite’s increase, the discharge of which was a 
duty and the withholding a sin. 

Besides the foregoing, it was enjoined for the 
Feast of Weeks: 

“Thou shalt keep the feast of weeks unto the Lord thy 
God with a tribute of a freewill offering of thine hand, 
which thou shalt give, according as the Lord thy God 
blesseth thee : and thou shalt rejoice before the Lord thy 
God, thou, and thy son, and thy daughter, and thy man- 
servant, and thy maidservant, and the Levite that is within 
thy gates, and the stranger, and the fatherless, and the 
widow, that are in the midst of thee, in the place which 


the Lord thy God shall choose to cause His name to dwell 
2 Deut. xvi. 10- there.” # 


The nature and amount of the freewill offering is 
here left to the liberality of the giver; and this 
seems to be the only one of the feasts held at the 
metropolis to which the stranger, fatherless, and 
widow are expressly named as persons to be invited. 
But the law contemplated other offerings also, the 
bringing of which was not obligatory, but which God 
expressed His willingness to accept from any of His 
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people who were disposed with a willing heart to give. 
A famous example of this occurred at Sinai, at 
the making of the tabernacle, when the Lord spoke 
unto Moses, saying, ‘‘ Speak unto the children of 
Israel, that they take for Me an offering: of every 
man whose heart maketh him willing, ye shall take 
my offering,’ ’ the result of this appeal being that 1 Exod. xxv. 1. 
the people had to be restrained from bringing, “ for 
the stuff they had was sufficient for all the work 
to make it, and too much.” ? # Exod. xxxvi. 7. 
We have frequent mention also, in the law, of 
vows and freewill offerings. It was directed that 
‘“‘ whosoever offereth a sacrifice of peace offerings 
unto the Lord to accomplish a vow, or for a freewill 
offering, of the herd or of the flock, it shall be 
perfect to be accepted.”* An imperfect bullock s tev. xxii. or. 
or lamb might be brought for a freewill offering, 
but not for a vow.* Other directions concerning 4 ver. 23. 
vows and devoted things take up nearly the whole 
of the last chapter of Leviticus. 
The general rule, seemingly, for voluntary giving 
at the festivals was this: 
“ Three times in a year shall all thy males appear before 
the Lord thy God in the place which He shall choose; 
in the feast of unleavened bread, and in the feast of weeks, 
and in the feast of tabernacles: and they shall not appear 
before the Lord empty: every man shall give as he is able, 
according to the blessing of the Lord thy God which He 
hath given thee.” ® pores 
At the same time, concerning vows generally, the 
law enjoined : 
“When thou shalt vow a vow unto the Lord thy God, 
thou shalt not be slack to pay it: for the Lord thy God 


1 Deut. xxiii. 
21-3. 


2 Deut. xv. 7-8, 
10. 
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will surely require it of thee: and it would be sin in thee. 
But if thou shalt forbear to vow, it shall be no sin in thee. 
That which is gone out of thy lips thou shalt observe 
and do; according as thou hast vowed unto the Lord thy 
God, a freewill offering, which thou hast promised with 
thy mouth.” 

Another general rule, that might be practised 
every day and everywhere, was: 

“If there be with thee a poor man, one of thy brethren, 
within any of thy gates in thy land which the Lord thy 
God giveth thee, thou shalt not harden thine heart, nor 
shut thine hand from thy poor brother: but thou shalt 
surely open thine hand unto him, and shalt surely lend 
him sufficient for his need in that which he wanteth... . 
Thou shalt surely give him, and thine heart shall not be 
grieved when thou givest unto him: because that for this 
thing the Lord thy God shall bless thee in all thy work, 
and in all that thou puttest thine hand unto.” ” 

Such, then, were the tithes and offerings of the 
Mosaic law. In some cases the amount or pro- 
portion due was definitely stated; in others it was 
not stated with precision—as, for instance, with 
the second and third tithes it is not stated whether 
each tithe was to be a tenth of the whole or a 
tenth of the remainder after the previous tithe or 
tithes had been deducted. Hence, to reduce to 
figures what an Israelite was called upon annually 
to pay, and encouraged to give, is not easy, 
especially in relation to such matters as the first- 
lings and tithes of cattle, and his own firstborn son, 
to say nothing of the fruit of young trees for four 
years, as well as debts not enforced in the seventh 
year. 


If, however, we may suppose the case of a man 
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whose entire income for a year consisted of a stand- 
ing crop of 6,000-ephahs of wheat, this total would 
be reduced, probably, by his tithes and offerings, 


somewhat as follows: 


STANDING Crop oF 6,000 EPHAHS. 


Tithing th . . aes 
S aiedcr, Fixed Claims. jidiing (pe 
6,000 + 60 Corners,gleanings,forgotten sheaves gy 100 
— 100 (Lev. xix. 9; Deut. xxiv. 19) 

5,900 + 40 Firstfruits (Deut. xxvi. I-10) . gy 150 
— 150 


5,750 +10 The Lord’s Tithe (Lev. xxvii. 30) . y, 600 
Sane be 


5,175 +10 The Festival Tithe (Deut. xiv. 22). 4 600 
Sats 

4,658 + 30 The Poor’s Tithe (Deut. xiv. 28) . 5 200 
peal 


4,503 remainder. To be deducted 1,650 


Other Possible Deductions. 


A freewill offering at the Feast of Weeks (Deut. 
XVi. 10). 

Animals in payment of vows or things devoted 
(Lev. xxvii. 9, 28). 

Remission of debts in year of release. 

Redemption of firstborn. 

Thankofferings generally. 

From the foregoing it will be,seen that if the 
standing crop amounts to 6,000 ephahs, or bushels, 
an estimated #5 must be left in the corners, or 
as gleanings, or forgotten sheaves, for the poor. 
Then, of the remaining 5,900 bushels, an estimated 
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#5 more is to be offered as firstfruits. From the 
5,750 bushels left, the Lord’s tithe for the Levites is 
to be taken, which reduces the ingathering to 5,175 
bushels; and when from this the festival tithe is 
taken, it leaves to the owner 4,658 bushels. From 
this must be deducted 34 (or a third of the triennial 
tithe), by which the net remainder is reduced to 
4,503 bushels, or three-fourths of the original 
whole. 

Out of this remainder, however, there might 
have to be provided the redemption for a firstborn 
son, or, once in seven years, the remission of 
debts ; and from the same source, according to the 
owner’s liberality, would come a freewill offering 
at the Feast of Weeks; and, on other occasions, 
animals for the payment of vows, or devoted things 
and thankofferings, generally. 

So, then, on the principle of tithing the remainder, 
a liberal Israelite’s outgoings would amount to, at 
least, a fourth of his income. On the other hand, 
if each item is charged upon the whole 6,000, then 
it will be seen that there would remain, after the 
payment of fixed claims, only 4,350. Added to 
this, the consumption of time for several weeks, for 
the observance of festivals, would be considerable ; 
and if 350 bushels more may be regarded as an 
equivalent for this loss, as well as for redemption 
of the firstborn, remitted debts, for vows and 
freewill offerings, then a man’s outgoings would 
amount, on this principle, to a third of his entire 
harvest. 

Perhaps, therefore, we are justified in supposing 
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_ that the Mosaic law required the Israelite to set 
apart, in some way or other connected with his 
religion, from one-fourth to a third of his income. 
Or, to put it in another away: a conscientious 
man, wishful to act up to his duty, might begin by 
setting apart a tenth of his income for the Lord’s 
tithe. He would regard his firstborn and the first- 
lings of his cattle as belonging to the Lord. The 
fruit of young trees for three years he would not 
eat, and on the fourth year would set apart the 
fruit for God, whilst every seventh year he would 
not claim money from his debtors. At the time 
of every harvest he would leave for the poor the 
corners of his field, the gleanings and forgotten 
sheaves, as well as fallen fruit and overlooked 
olives and grapes. He would then set aside ‘a 
second tenth for expenses connected with going 
up to the sanctuary, taking with him a freewill 
offering at the Feast of Weeks, and possibly animals 
for payment of vows, or thankofferings, or things 
devoted, in addition to his firstfruits. These first- 
fruits he would put in a basket, and, coming to 
the priest, would say to him: “I profess this day 
unto the Lord thy God, that I am come unto the 
land which the Lord sware unto our fathers for 
to give us.” 2 1 Deut. xxvi. 3. 
Upon this the priest would take the basket and 
set it down before the altar, and the offerer then 
would solemnly say before God :* Mes 
“A Syrian ready to perish was my father, and he went 
down into Egypt, and sojourned there, few in number ; 
and he became there a nation, great, mighty, and populous: 


1 Deut. xxvi. 
2-Il. 


2 Deut. xxvi. 
13-15. 
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and the Egyptians evil entreated us, and afflicted us, and 
laid upon us hard bondage: and we cried unto the Lord, 
the God of our fathers, and the Lord heard our voice, and 
saw our affliction, and our toil, and our oppression: and 
the Lord brought us forth out of Egypt with a mighty 
hand, and with an outstretched arm, and with great 
terribleness, and with signs, and with wonders: and He 
hath brought us into this place, and hath given us this 
land, a land flowing with milk and honey. And now, 
behold, I have brought the first of the fruit of the ground, 
which Thou, O Lord, hast given me.” 


The firstfruits thus dedicated, the offerer would 
worship before Jehovah, in gratitude and acknow- 
ledgment of all the good given to him, his family, 
the Levite, and the stranger.’ 

This beautiful form was provided for yearly use, 
whilst every third year, a third tenth having been 
set apart for the local poor, our pious Israelite 
would solemnly declare before God: 


“T have put away the hallowed things out of mine house, 
and also have given them unto the Levite, and unto the 
stranger, to the fatherless, and to the widow, according to 
all Thy commandment which Thou hast commanded me: I 
have not transgressed any of Thy commandments, neither 
have I forgotten them: I have not eaten thereof in my 
mourning, neither have I put away thereof, being unclean, 
nor given thereof for the dead: I have hearkened to the 
voice of the Lord my God, I have done according to all 
that Thou hast commanded me. Look down from Thy 
holy habitation, from heaven, and bless Thy people 
Israel, and the ground which Thou hast given us, as 
Thou swarest unto our fathers, a land flowing with milk 
and honey.’ ? 


Having now collected various pieces of infor- 
mation concerning Mosaic tithes and offerings, we 
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do well to notice the nature of the evidence thus 
brought together. Professor Driver, in his com- 
mentary on Deuteronomy,’ would have us to believe 1p. 172. 
that ‘the data at our disposal do not enable us to 
write a history of the Hebrew tithe.” But this is 

no sufficient reason why we should not make the 
most of the information we have, remembering, 
however, that the evidence is not primary, direct, 

and complete, so much as subsidiary, indirect, and 
fragmentary. 

We have not, for instance, throughout the 
Pentateuch so much as a single chapter, or even 
a long paragraph, dealing with tithe as a whole. 
We have had to collect our information mainly 
from three short passages in Leviticus, Numbers, 
and Deuteronomy, these passages being there 
introduced not so much for their own sakes as 
for their bearing upon other things. 

Thus the first authoritative statement (in the 
generally received order of the books) of the great 
foundation principle that a tenth of the produce of 
the land and of beasts belongs to Jehovah, is not 
ushered in, as we might expect, with the solemn 
preamble, ‘‘ The Lord said unto Moses, Speak unto 
the children of Israel,’ etc.; but we see this great 
truth specifically mentioned for the first time at the 
end of Leviticus, in a supplementary chapter regu- 
lating the making of vows and determining how far 
things or animals devoted to God might be re- 
deemed. Here the subject of the tithe comes in, 
quite incidentally and without explanation; and 
then it is spoken of, not for the purpose of 
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enjoining it as something new, or as though it 
were not already in use, but in order to exclude 
the tithe portion from vows, and to prescribe how 
far and under what conditions, like vows, tithe 

1 Lange's Com might be redeemed.’ 

AXVii- 30-3: So again, in Numbers xviii., after the rebellion of 
Korah, when several laws are being given concern- 
ing the priests and Levites, this first tithe is again 
introduced, not so much, seemingly, for its own 
sake, as to show how the Levites, though having 
no inheritance among the tribes, are to be repaid 
for their labour by its appropriation to their 
benefit. 

Once more, when we come to Deuteronomy xiv. 
we have a chapter regulating what may be eaten 
and what may not be eaten, of beasts, fishes, and 
fowls ; and then follow directions concerning eating 
before God of the second tithe at an appointed 
place of worship. 

Furthermore, what we are told about tithes is not 
only fragmentary, but it is also incomplete. The 
Mosaic law, for instance, does not define particularly 
what seeds, fruits, or animals are to be tithed; nor 
does the legislator give directions ‘‘ whether the tenth 
is to be paid of all newly born animals ; whether it in- 
cludes those newly purchased or exchanged; whether 
it is payable if a man have less than ten cattle, or at | 

£MeCinexk what age of the animals the tithe becomes due.”’” 

a ae: Nor, as already observed, does the law say whether 
each tithe is to be computed in reference to the 
whole, or out of what remains after previous tithes 
have been deducted ; nor, again, is it clear whether 
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the second tithe includes a second tenth of all 
animals.* 

The law concerning tithe, then, in general has 
in one respect a close resemblance to the law con- 
cerning the Sabbath. When Jehovah promulgated 
the Decalogue as a statute or written law, He said, 
“Remember the Sabbath to keep it holy,” thereby 
implying that the commandment was already in 
existence or had been enjoined before; and the 
same might be said of other commandments which 
were laws of God and rules of life for man, and for 
keeping of which Abraham is praised, and for the 
non-observance of which punishment is recorded, 
long before Jehovah’s laws were published on Sinai.? 1 See p. 20. 

So, with regard to Mosaic tithes and offerings, it has 
been shown elsewhere that before the descendants 
of Jacob left Palestine it was a well-established 
custom in Egypt to make regular offerings to the 
gods and to pay to the temples firstfruits of the 
harvest,’ so that with these customs, at any rate, 2 See Sacred 

5 5 ve Tenth p. 3. 
the Israelites, on leaving Egypt, would be familiar. 
They would likewise remember that two-tenths, 

* By way of illustration we may observe, as a somewhat parallel 
case, the importation of the word “ fasting” into the Book of Common 
Prayer. In the prefatory matter is “A Table of the Fasts and Days 
of Abstinence,” also a list of the days of fasting ; and in the Com- 
munion Service the curate is directed to declare what fasting days 
are to be observed. But nothing is said as to wo is to fast, nor 
in what fasting consists, where it should be observed, or with what 
accessories, nor why or how, but only when. Just, then, as these 
minutiz, when the first English Prayer Book was issued, were well 
known and understood, and were taken so to be ; so, presumably, the 
less needed to be said by the writer of the Pentateuch about the 


particulars connected with tithing, because the people were familiar 
with the custom as descended from their forefathers. 


4 


1 Gen. xxviii. 22. 
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or a double tithe, of increase was paid by the 
Egyptians to Pharaoh, who supported the priests, 
and that, by virtue of the legislation of their own 
ancestor, Joseph, whose bones they were taking 
up for burial in the land of Canaan at the very 
time their own law was given; whilst as for tithes, 
how could the Israelites forget the observance of 
this custom by their great ancestor Abraham, or 
fail to remember the vow of his grandson Israel, 
‘Of all that thou shalt give me, I will surely give 
the tenth unto Thee” ?? 

These things, presumably, must have been to 
them as household words, and hence there can be 
little doubt that the inspired legislator adopted the 
already existing practice of tithe-paying, and inserted 
it in the statute law of the divine code, because 
he found that, with some modification, this ancient 
payment might be made a proper stipend for the 
servants and officers of the theocracy, and also that 
second and third tithes might furnish the means of 
promoting regular worship at the national sanctuary, 
and foster social intercourse and good feeling between 
rich and poor.* 

We have thus reached, as already intimated, a 
higher platform than any upon which we have yet 
stood. We have emerged from the clouds of pro- 
bability and conjecture concerning the origin of 
tithe-paying, to see the custom recognized, regulated, 
and embodied in what has been generally accepted 
as a most ancient code of written laws. 

It is claimed for this code that it was written by 

* See McClintock and Strong’s Encyclopedia, x. p. 436. 
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inspiration of the God of Israel, of whom Jews and 
Christians alike believe that He never yet made a 
law that was unjust or unwise, or that did not tend 
to His people’s happiness. If, then, God has given 
laws upon tithe-paying, they are sure to be worthy 
of at least our respectful study, and we accordingly 
proceed to examine, so far as our data enable us, 
the working of these laws among the Israelites, 
from their entrance into Canaan down to the close 
of Old Testament history. 


GIA Ral Rana. 
FROM JOSHUA TO SOLOMON 


Working of tithe laws during two periods, 52.—I. Under Joshua and 
Judges, 53.—The law established under Joshua, 53.—Lawless- 
ness under Judges, 54.—Returns to Jehovah under Jephthah, Eli, 
and Samuel, 55.—II. Under the monarchies, 57.—Saul’s offer- 
ings of spoils, 58.—David anointed king, 58.—Ark brought to 
Jerusalem, and Levites reorganized, 59.—David’s accumulated 
offerings, 59.—Solomon’s dedication of the temple, and his 
offerings, 61.—Tithes under Israel’s monarchs, 61. 


AVING studied the laws of the Pentateuch 
concerning tithes and offerings, we proceed 
to inquire what further light may be obtained upon 
tithe-paying from the working of these laws during 
the period covered by the rest of the Old Testament, 
taking the books in the generally received order. 
This period may be conveniently divided into four 
parts, beginning with the settlement of Canaan 
under Joshua and the Judges, and taking next the 
monarchy under Saul, David, and Solomon. A 
third era begins with the divided kingdoms of 
Judah and Israel, which may be followed by the 
re-settlement of the land after the Babylonian 
captivity. 
As in previous chapters, let us search diligently 
for passages concerning firstfruits, presents, and 
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dues to priests; for sacrifices, and instances of the 
offering of material things to God; as well as for 
examples of private beneficence in general, so that, 
in the absence of actual mention of tithes, we may 
see what can be inferred respecting them, as also 
concerning religious giving, and non-prescribed 
benevolence generally. 


After crossing the Jordan, Joshua at once put 
in force the laws concerning circumcision and 
the observance of the Passover.‘ Also, on COMING 1 Josh. v. 
to Mount Ebal, he built an altar unto Jehovah, 
offered burnt offerings, sacrificed peace offerings,” 2 Josh. viii. 30-2. 
and wrote on the stones, in the presence of the 
people, a copy of the law of Moses. ... ‘There 
was not a word of all that Moses commanded, which 
Joshua read not before all the congregation of Israel, 
with the women and the little ones, and the strangers 
that were conversant among them.” ’ 

Joshua read therefore all that was commanded 
about tithes; and, seeing that the only means of 
support of many thousands of Levites with their 
families was dependent on these contributions, we can- 
not suppose that this item of the law was permitted 
to remain a dead letter. Nor, indeed, were the 
Levites slow to claim their rights, for they came 
to Joshua at Shiloh, saying: ‘The Lord com- 
manded by the hand of Moses to give us cities 
to dwell in, with the suburbs thereof for our 
cattle” ;* and if they thus put in their claim for + Qh - +: 
places to dwell in, which was allowed to the extent ““ 
of forty-eight cities, it is not likely they would have 


3 Josh. viii. 35. 


1 Josh. xiii. 7-14. 


2 Judg. xvii. 6. 


3 Judg. xvii. 8, 
etc. 


4 Judg. ii. 2-5. 
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failed, had there been need, to ask for their tithes 
also. 

As for other kinds of offerings, when Joshua was 
directed to divide the land, it is expressly mentioned 
that ‘only unto the tribe of Levi he gave none 
inheritance ; the offerings of the Lord, the God 
of Israel, made by fire are his inheritance.” ’ 

Under the Judges we have an unsettled time, 
both politically and religiously. ‘There was no 
king in Israel; every man did that which was right 
in his own eyes.”* The priesthood no doubt 
suffered in common with others from this lawless- 
ness, as indicated, perhaps, by the young Levite 
departing from Bethlehem-Judah to sojourn where 
he could find a place, and on coming to Mount 
Ephraim, to the house of Micah, was content 
to remain there for food, clothing, and shelter, 
coupled with the annual pittance of ten shekels 
of silver.’ 

Again, the foul treatment, at Gibeah, of a Levite 
and his concubine shows the men of Benjamin 
to have sunk at this period to a very degraded 
condition. Nevertheless, we observe indications 
both here and throughout the book of Judges, that 
the worship of Jehovah was still maintained ; for 
when an angel came up from Gilgal to Bochim, 
and reproved the Israelites for not throwing down 
the altars of the inhabitants of the land, we read 
that the people wept and sacrificed to Jehovah.’ 

Also, when, under the oppression of the Midian- 
ites, some of the people fell away to Amorite gods, 
we find Gideon building an altar, calling it Jehovah- 
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Shalom, and offering thereon the bullock of the altar 

of Baal.? 1 lodgivtaces 
Next we have Jephthah delivering Israel, after 

making a vow to his God that whatever might come 

forth out of the doors of his house to meet him 

on his return from victory, should be devoted to 

Jehovah, and offered as a burnt offering.’ 2 Judg. xi. 3r. 
So, too, when Israel was oppressed by the Philis- 

tines, and Samson was to be raised up from the 

house of Manoah, it was to Jehovah that Manoah 

presented his burnt offering ;* just as when Samson, 8 Judg. xii. x6. 

having fallen into the enemy’s hands, the lords 

of the Philistines gathered to offer a great sacrifice, 

and to rejoice before their god Dagon.’ 4 Judg. xvi. 23. 
Further, when Israel was collected from Dan 

even to Beersheba to punish the Benjamites for 

their wrongdoing at Gibeah, to the Levite and 

his concubine, the people gathered as one man 

before Jehovah in Mizpeh; the tribes presented 

themselves, we read, in the assembly of the people 

of God.’ And when the punitive force sent against 5 Judg. xx. 1-2. 

Gibeah was twice repulsed, the people came to 

the house of God, wept, fasted, offered burnt offer- 

ings and peace offerings, and inquired of Jehovah 

before the Ark of the Covenant, by Phinehas, 

grandson of Aaron, who stood before it in those 

day s.° 6 Judg. xx. 26-7. 
Once more, when Gibeah had fallen, and wives 

were lacking to the surviving Benjamites, the 

people rose early, came to the house of God, and 

offered burnt offerings and peace offerings, whilst 

the closing scene of the book of Judges shows us, 


11 Sam. i. ar. 
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that, even at that time, there was held in Shiloh a 
yearly feast to Jehovah. 

When we come to the days of Eli, religious 
affairs seem to be more settled. Shiloh is still the 
appointed place of worship whither Elkanah and 
all his house went up yearly to offer his sacrifice and 
his vow We learn, too, that it had become the 
priests’ custom with the people, that when any man 
offered sacrifice, the priest’s servant came, while 
the flesh was boiling, with a flesh-hook of three 
teeth in his hand, and he struck it into the pan, 
or kettle, or cauldron, or pot ; all that the flesh-hook 


#1 Sam. i134. brought up the priest took for himself.” 


3 x Sam. vi. 4-5. 


4x Sam, vi. 15, 


This was done to all the Israelites who came to 
Shiloh ; and since Eli and his sons were reproached 
for ‘“‘making themselves fat” with the chiefest 
of all the offerings of Israel, it would seem to hint 
that the number of offerings and the multitude 
of people attending the feasts were large. 

Under Samuel the Ark was for some months 
in possession of the Philistines, who sent it to Beth- 
shemesh with a trespass offering of golden tumours 
and mice, giving glory to the God of Israel. At 
Beth-shemesh the Ark was taken from the cart by 
the Levites, and the wood of the cart, and the oxen 
that drew it, were offered as a burnt sacrifice, 
besides which the people of Beth-shemesh offered 
on that day burnt offerings and sacrifices. The 
Ark was then taken to Kirjath-jearim, where 
Eleazar, the son of Abinadab, was appointed to 
keep it, and where it remained for twenty years, 
the people meanwhile falling away to the worship 
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of Baalim and Ashtaroth, but at the same time 
lamenting after Jehovah.’ 1x Sam. vii. 23. 

Accordingly Samuel gathered all Israel to 
Mizpeh, took a sucking-lamb, and offered it for 
a whole burnt offering, and cried unto the Lord 
for Israel, after which Samuel returned to Ramah, 
where was his house, and where he built an altar 
unto the Lord.’ @ x Sam. vii. 9-17. 

Whilst, therefore, the period from Joshua to 
Samuel was one of religious unrest, of oppression 
by foreigners, and occasional and partial defection 
to strange gods, we see sufficient indications to show 
that the Ark was set up, that the worship of Jehovah 
was retained as the established religion of the 
people, and in accordance with this we may con- 
clude that the claims of the Levites were more or 
less recognized and the tithes paid. 

We come next to the period of the Israelitish 
monarchy, beginning with Saul, who is introduced 
to us whilst seeking his father’s asses, and who 
is advised to ask direction of Samuel. Saul recog- 
nizes the standing custom that an offering must 
be made to the man of God,? to which end his $:Sam. ix. 7. 
servant proposes to give a quarter of a shekel 
of silver ; and there happened to be a sacrifice that 
day on the high place to which Samuel had been 
invited.’ 

Soon after, at Gilgal, they made Saul king before 
the Lord, and sacrificed peace offerings, rejoicing 
before the Lord.’ ies F 

But we do not learn much concerning divine 
offerings from the annals of this unsatisfactory 


4x Sam. ix. 12. 


1x Chron. xxvi. 
27-8. 


2 See Sacred 
Tenth, p. 22. 


31 Sam, xxxi. 
10. 


4x Sam. xvi. 5. 


5x Sam. xx. 6- 
29. 


6 x Sam. xxi. 9. 
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monarch, though it is stated that some at least 
of his spoils won in battle he dedicated to repair 
the house of the Lord. Samuel had so done before, 
as afterwards did Abner and Joab, the generals 
of Saul and David." 

This bears upon our subject to some extent, 
because these Israelitish warriors at this early date 
were only doing as did their forefather Abram. 
They were carrying out a custom that extended 
far beyond the confines of Palestine, for we have 
now reached the supposed era of the Trojan war, 
when the Argives, as we are told, having subdued 
the Mycenians, are said to have consecrated a tenth 
of their goods to their god.? The Philistines also, 
it may be remarked, were actuated apparently by 
similar motives on the downfall of Saul, by stripping 
his body and putting his armour in the house of the 
Ashtaroth.? 

In David, we have a monarch who was anointed 
king at a religious sacrifice or feast," and the excuse 
which Jonathan made one day to account for 
David's absence from Saul’s table, suggests that 
in Jesse’s household, as with Elkanah’s, there was 
a yearly sacrifice for all the family.’ 

Moreover, David's first trophy taken in war— 
the sword of Goliath—we hear of subsequently 
as wrapped in a cloth behind the ephod, under 
the care of Ahimelech the priest ;® whilst towards 
the end of David's reign, so great had become the 
number of spoils taken in war, that they were placed 
under the charge of Shelomith and his brethren, to 
whose care also were entrusted all the treasures of 
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the dedicated things which David, the chief fathers, 

and captains of the host, had dedicated out of the 

spoils taken in battles. ; 13 Che 
On becoming king over all Israel, David lost 

no time in bringing the Ark of God to Jerusalem. 

When those that bare it had marched six paces, 

the king sacrificed oxen and fatlings.* The Levites ¢2 sam. vi. 13. 

also, on being helped by God, offered seven bullocks 

and seven rams; and when the Ark was brought 

into the tent prepared for it, David further offered 

burnt sacrifices and peace offerings before God,’ 2¢ Chren.*™ 

after which he blessed the people in the name of 

Jehovah, and dealt to every man and woman a 

loaf of bread, a portion of flesh, and a cake of 

raisins.” 4x Chron. xvi. 3. 
After this, David appointed a large number of 

priests and Levites to perform daily service before 

the high place at Gibeon, to offer burnt offerings 

unto the Lord upon the altar of the burnt offering 

continually morning and evening, and to do ac- 

cording to all that is written in the law of the 

Lord.® pom xvi. 
Then David consulted Nathan about building 

a temple, for which the king began to collect 

materials, dedicating thereto the silver and the gold 

that he took from all the nations: from Edom, from 

Moab, and from the children of Ammon, and from 

the Philistines, from Amalek, and the spoil of 

Hadadezer,’ which strongly reminds us of the way 17,9'sn Vii" 

in which the Egyptian and Babylonian kings ”™ 

dedicated their spoils to their gods. 
Later on we see the royal penitent purchasing the 


1 x Chron. xxi. 
24-5, 29. 


2x Chron. xxix. 


2-4. 


8 x Chron. xxix. 


6-9. 


4.x Chron. xxix. 


21-2 


5 x Chron. xxiii. 
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6 x Chron. xxiv. 


7 x Kings iii. 4; 
2 Chron. i. 6. 
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threshing-floor of Ornan the Jebusite for six 
hundred shekels of gold, because he would not 
offer burnt offerings without cost ; and building 
thereon an altar because he was afraid to go before 
the tabernacle in the high place at Gibeon.’ 

Then began David’s active preparation of materials 
for the temple, comprising three thousand talents 
of gold, seven thousand talents of silver, also brass, 
iron, wood, marble, costly stones, and onyx and 
other gems.” This example was followed by the 
princes to the extent of five thousand talents, and 
ten thousand drams, of gold, ten thousand talents 
of silver, eighteen thousand talents of brass, one 
hundred thousand talents of iron, as well as costly 
stones ; the king and people rejoicing for that they 
offered willingly.’ After this they killed, as burnt 
offerings, one thousand bullocks, one thousand rams, 
one thousand lambs with their drink offerings, and 
sacrifices for all Israel, who ate and drank before 
the Lord with great gladness.’ 

Moreover, David appointed the services for the 
priests and Levites, the number of Levites above 
thirty years of age alone being thirty-eight thousand 
(which, with their families, would probably mean 
nearly two hundred thousand persons’), in addition 
to whom there were appointed several courses of 
priests.° 

We now come to the days of Solomon, who, at 
the beginning of his reign, offered one thousand 
burnt offerings at Gibeon;’ and after his dream, 
offered before the Ark at Jerusalem burnt and peace 
offerings, and made a feast to all his servants. 
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When the time came for the dedication of the 

temple, the Ark was brought to its place, with 

sacrifices innumerable of sheep and oxen,’ after 1: Kings viii. 

which Solomon and the people offered to the Lord 

twenty-two thousand oxen and one hundred and 

twenty thousand sheep, holding a feast for all Israel 

during fourteen days.’ Sey 3 Chonees 
After this we find Solomon, ‘‘after a certain rate ee ae 

every day offering, according to the commandment 

of Moses, on the sabbaths, and on the new moons, 

and on the solemn feasts, three times in the year.”? there 
We may now, therefore, consider the worship ~~ 

of Jehovah fully established and carried out accord- 

ing to the law of the Pentateuch. But from the 

entrance of the people into Canaan to the reign 

of Solomon—a space of nearly five hundred years— 

we have found nothing specifically mentioned about 

tithes. Samuel came very near to the word when, 

the Israelites having asked for a king, the prophet 

warned them “he will take the tenth of your seed, 

... he will take the tenth of your sheep, and ye E 

shall be his servants.” 4 ee 
Hence, certain writers have imagined that some 

of the kings took for themselves the Levites’ tithes. 

But the scripture does not say so. Solomon indeed 

raised a levy out of all Israel of two hundred and 

sixteen thousand men who were foreigners and not 

of the children of Israel,’ and if for the support 73:9; %chron. 

of these two hundred and sixteen thousand work-"°'7"""* 

men an extra tenth were imposed, in addition to 

the Mosaic tenths that would undoubtedly be 


claimed by the two hundred thousand Levitical 


11x Kings xii. 4. 
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persons, we can understand the people coming to 
Solomon’s son and saying, “‘ Thy father made our 
yoke grievous.” * 

But we never read that the payment of Mosaic 
tithes and offerings was an undue burden. On the 
contrary, and speaking generally, we may say that 
the more closely God’s law was kept the more 
prosperous were the people. 


CHARTER: VI 
BEFORE AND AFTER THE CAPTIVITY 


Working of tithe-laws during two further periods: III. Under Judah 
and Israel, 63.—Reformations under Asa and Jehoshaphat, 64. 
—Gliving in the times of Elijah and Elisha, 64.—Church repairs 
under Joash, 66.—Amos on Israel’s tithes, 67.—Hezekiah’s 
restoration of Passover, tithe-paying, and firstfruits, 68.—Temple 
repairs and offerings under Josiah, 70.—IV. After the Captivity, 
71.—Offerings from Cyrus, 71.—Rebuilding and presents to 
Temple under Ezra, 72.—Malachi’s “robbery” for withholding 
tithes, 73.—Nehemiah’s offering, and the people’s oath con- 
cerning tithes, 73.—Tithing organized, 74.—Review of tithing 
from Joshua to Malachi, 75. 


E have now reached the high-water mark 

of religious giving in the Old Testament ; 

and our next period, under the rival kings of Judah 

and Israel, is a period of declension, though retarded 

from time to time by temporary endeavours at 
reformation. 

The schismatical Jeroboam found it politic to 
imitate the law of Moses in ordaining a feast like 
that held in Judah, and in sacrificing and placing 
priests at Bethel.’ When, however, his own som 1: Kings xii. 32 
was ill, he sent to inquire of the prophet Ahijah, 
at Shiloh, by his wife, who, in disguise, took asa 
present ten loaves, and cracknels, and a cruse of 


honey’: a suitable religious offering, presumably, ¢ + Kings xiv. 3. 
63 


1 2 Chron. xiv. 
13, xv. 11-18; 
1 Kings xv. 15. 
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at that time for a well-to-do woman of the 
country. 

A little later, in Asa, king of Judah, we have a 
godly man, to whom is vouchsafed victory over the 
Ethiopians, and thereby much spoil : 

“ And they sacrified unto the Lord in that day, of the 
spoil which they had brought, 700 oxen and 7,000 sheep. 
... And Asa brought into the house of God the things 


that his father had dedicated, and that he himself had 
dedicated, silver, and gold, and vessels.” 4 


This, however, was of the nature of a reforma- 
tion; for Azariah, the son of Oded, reminded Asa 
that for a long season Israel had been without the 
true God, and without a teaching priest, and without 
law.’ Furthermore, a similar work of reformation 
was carried on by Jehoshaphat his successor, who 
sent out teaching princes, Levites, and priests. 
“And they taught in Judah, having the book of 
the law of the Lord with them,” so that “the fear 
of Jehovah fell upon all the kingdoms of the lands 
that were round about Judah.” ’ 

This brings us to the days of Elijah and Elisha, 
in connection with whom we have several instances 
of pious beneficence in private life. Foremost 
among them is the widow of Zarephath, who had 
but a handful of meal in a barrel and a little oil in 
a cruse, but who, nevertheless, made thereof, first, a 
cake for the Lord’s prophet.’ 

Then follows the case of the godly Obadiah, 
who, although connected with Ahab’s heathenish 
court, yet feared Jehovah greatly, and took a 
hundred prophets, persecuted by Jezebel, and hid 
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them by fifty in a cave, and fed them with bread 

and water.’ We also read in the same chapter of 1:Kingsxviii. 4 

the sacrifice of bullocks to Baal and to Jehovah, 

respectively, on Mount Carmel.’ 2 x Kings xvii, 
As for Elisha, we remember the kind hospitality 

afforded him,-as a man of God, by the woman of 

Shunem, who prepared for him a little chamber on 

the wall. It seems also to have been customary 2Kingsiv.8-ro. 

for the people to bring offerings to Elisha: for 

“there came a man from Baal-shalishah, and 

brought the man of God bread of the firstfruits, 

twenty loaves of barley, and fresh ears of corn,” 

with which Elisha furnished a meal for the 

people.’ h2 Kings iv. 42. 
The present which Naaman brought to Elisha 

was evidently intended to be a valuable one, con- 

sisting, as it did, of robes and talents of silver— 

a typical acknowledgment of expected help from 

the prophet in the cure of leprosy.’ Benhadad 4 Kings. 

also, when sending Hazael to inquire whether his 

master would recover of his sickness, sent forty 

camel-loads of every good thing of Damascus.’ 2 Kings viii. 
The last-mentioned two instances of religious 

offering are by Gentiles from outside the land of 

Israel. Another instance of religious dedication is 

that of Mesha, king of Moab, who, in a beleaguered 

city, took his eldest son and offered him for a 

burnt offering upon the wall.” Again, the prophet 72 Kings iii. 27. 

Jonah is thought to have lived about this time ; 

and if so, the proposal to offer to the gods their 

passenger as a sacrifice, by casting him overboard, 

would not be an abnormal or strange notion to 
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1 Jonah i. 15-16. 


2 2 Kings x. 
19-25. 


3 2 Chron. xxiv. 
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4 2 Kings xii. 4-8. 
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Jonah’s shipmates. Moreover, observing that after 
so doing the sea became calm, they deemed 
their prayer answered, feared Jehovah exceedingly, 
offered a sacrifice, and made vows.’ 

This mixing up of true and false religious worship 
and offerings is further illustrated by Jehu, who 
proclaimed that he had a great sacrifice to do to 
Baal, and then put to death Baal’s priests.’ 

We now come to the days of the youthful 
Joash, who did right so long as he was directed 
by Jehoiada the priest. Even the wicked Athaliah, 
who had broken up the house of God, bestowed 
the dedicated things upon the Baalim.’? Joash 
accordingly proposed to the priests that all the 
money of the dedicated things brought into the 
house of the Lord, and all voluntary gifts, should 
be taken for temple repairs. But the priests did 
not forward the matter: whereupon Joash asked 
why the repairs were not done; after which the 
priests consented to receive no more money of the 
people ; but neither did they consent to make good 
the repairs.’ 

The king, however, being minded to restore the 
house of the Lord, gathered the priests and Levites, 
and said to them: “Go out unto the cities of Judah, 
and gather of all Israel money to repair the house 
of your God from year to year.” But the Levites 
did not bestir themselves.’ 

Then the king commanded, and they made a 
chest, bored a hole in the lid, and set it beside the 
altar ; and the priests that kept the door put therein 
all the money that was brought into the house. 
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This money was given to the workmen for repairs, 
but not expended for making sacred vessels. Also 
the trespass-money and sin-money were not brought 
into the house of the Lord: it was the priests’.!12Kives xi. 
We read again of this chest, or one like it, set 

without, at the gate of the house of the Lord,’ con- 220». xxiv.8. 
cerning which they made a proclamation, throughout 

Judah and Jerusalem, to bring in for the Lord the 

tax (presumably the half shekel’) that Moses the Exod. xxx. 13 
servant of God laid upon Israel in the wilderness. 
Thus they gathered money in abundance. The 
workmen wrought, and when they had finished the 
house, they made of the rest of the money vessels 
for the temple, after which, we read, they offered 
burnt offerings in the house of the Lord continually 
all the days of Jehoiada.’ 

But after the death of Jehoiada, Joash forsook 
the house of Jehovah, and, with the princes, fell 
away to idols, so that wrath came upon Judah and 
Jerusalem for their guiltiness.? (Eee 

Nor do things appear to have been any better at 

this time in Israel, if we may judge from the ironical 
and derisive words of Amos, who prophesied some 
few years later : 
“Come to Bethel and transgress ; to Gilgal and multiply 
transgression ; and bring your sacrifices every morning, 
and your tithes every three days; and offer a sacrifice of 
thanksgiving of that which is leavened, and proclaim free- 
will offerings, and publish them; for this liketh you, O ye 
children of Israel.” ° 


These sarcastic words seem to bid the people go 
on in their rebellion, reminding them, however, that 
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they were already suffering punishment. “JI also 
have given you cleanness of teeth in all your cities, 
and want of bread in all your places; yet have ye 
not returned unto Me, saith the Lord.” 7 

This is the first time we have met with the word 
‘tithes ”” since its occurrence in the Pentateuch ; 
but tithes are now mentioned in such a way as to 
suggest that they were normally paid by Israel, 
only, in this case, for the worship of the golden 
calves. This condition of things, so far as Israel 
was concerned, was brought to a close by the 
carrying away of the ten tribes to Babylon, about 
men7 21s 

As for the kingdom of Judah, the established 
religion had been almost annihilated under Ahaz, 
who sacrificed to the gods of Damascus, introduced 
strange worship into the temple, and then shut up 
the doors of the house of the Lord.’ 

This was the condition of things when Hezekiah 
came to the throne, and that monarch in the first 
year of his reign re-opened the doors of the house 
of the Lord.* Incense and burnt offering had 
ceased, and the vessels of the house of the Lord 
had been cast away under Ahaz.* All this was 
at once changed by Hezekiah, who offered seven 
bullocks, seven rams, seven lambs, and seven he- 
goats for a sin offering ; the Levites and priests were 
restored in the order prescribed by David; and 
the congregation offered 70 bullocks, 100 rams, 
and 200 lambs as burnt offerings. Also among the 
consecrated things were 600 oxen and 3,000 sheep ; 
and the house of God was set in order.’ After this 
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Hezekiah observed the Passover tor fourteen days, 
giving for offerings 1,000 bullocks and 7,000 sheep ; 
whilst the princes added 1,000 bullocks and 10,000 
sheep.’ Chron. xxx. 
Now, when the priests and Levites were thus 
re-appointed, the king’s portion of his substance 
for burnt offerings was arranged for the services 
according to the law; and Hezekiah commanded 
the people in Jerusalem to furnish the portion 
of the priests and Levites, that they might give 
themselves to the law of the Lord; whereupon, 
as soon as the commandment was promulgated, the 
children of Israel gave in abundance the firstfruits 
of corn, wine, oil, and honey, and the tithe of 
all things brought they in abundantly; whilst the 
people living in the towns of Judah brought in 
the tithe of oxen and sheep, and the tithe of 
dedicated things, and laid them by heaps.’ 72 eee 
Questioned concerning these heaps, the chief 
priest said, ‘‘Since the people began to bring the 
oblations into the house of the Lord, we have eaten 
and had enough, and have left plenty ; for the Lord 
hath blessed His people; and that which is left is 
this great store.” Then Hezekiah prepared cham- 
bers in the house of the Lord, and the people 
brought faithfully oblations, tithes, and dedicated 
things, over which two Levites were appointed chief 
rulers, with ten overseers under them.’ Besides &2 Chron. xx 
this, another Levite was over the freewill offerings, 
and under him were six assistants to distribute the 
oblations of the Lord to the Levites in their courses, 
and to the priests in their cities; and in every town 


1 2 Chron. xxxi. 
14-19. 


2 2 Chron. xxxiil. 
1-16, 


3 2 Chron. xxxiii. 
22. 


4, 2 Kings xxiii. 
I-3+ 
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men were appointed to give portions to the priests, 
and to all that were reckoned by genealogy among 
the Levites, their little ones, wives, sons, and 
daughters.’ 

From this reformation by Hezekiah we may 
reasonably deduce that the closing of the temple 
had brought poverty upon the priests and Levites, 
but that, on the restoration of the services, the 
normal state of things was restored, and the pay- 
ment anew of the tithes and offerings brought back 
peace and plenty. 

The next king, Manasseh, re-established idolatry, 
and was taken captive to Babylon; but, being 
restored to his kingdom in Jerusalem in answer 
to prayer, he took away the strange gods out of 
the temple, built up the altar of Jehovah, and 
offered thereon sacrifices.” On the other hand, 
Amon, his son, sacrificed to the graven images 
which Manasseh, his father, had made.’ 

We now come to Josiah, the last of the reforming 
kings of Judah, who, after purging the land of 
idolatry, directed the money collected by the Levites 
at the door of the temple, from all Judah, Benjamin, 
and Jerusalem, as well as from the peoples of 
Manasseh, Ephraim, and the remnant of all Israel, 
to be expended on temple repairs. In the course 
of these repairs a copy of the law of the Lord was 
discovered. The king at once gathered the elders 
of Judah and Jerusalem, and they made a covenant 
to perform the law, and all the people stood to the 
covenant.’ 

Then Josiah kept a Passover, and gave of his own 
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substance 3,000 bullocks and 30,000 sheep, lambs, 
and kids. Three rulers of the house of God gave 
to the priests, for Passover offerings, 2,600 small 
cattle and 300 oxen. Several chiefs of the Levites 
gave also to the Levites, for Passover offerings, 
5,000 small cattle and 500 oxen, all being done 
as it is written in the law of Moses.’ Ey Chto 

‘“‘ Notwithstanding, the Lord turned not from the 
fierceness of His great wrath”: but said, “I will 
remove Judah also out of My sight,” ” which was 22 Kines xiii 
done by their being taken captive to Babylon by 
Nebuchadnezzar, about 588 sB.c. This closes the 
period of decline under the divided kingdoms of 
Judah and Israel. 

We now pass to the re-settlement of Palestine by 
the captives returned from Babylon. During the 
period passed by the Jews in captivity they doubtless 
became lax in some of their religious observances ; 
but about 536 s.c. Cyrus proclaimed that he was 
“charged” to build Jehovah a house at Jerusalem, 
and he offered facilities for the Jews to return. 

Accordingly, when the chief of the fathers of 
Judah and Benjamin, and the priests and the 
Levites, prepared to leave, those remaining in 
Babylon ‘strengthened their hands with” gifts. 
Cyrus himself gave back the vessels which Nebu- 
chadnezzar had taken from the temple, “all the 
vessels of gold and silver being 5,400” ;’ so that sEaai6n. 
when the offerings of the king, his counsellors, 
and his lords, and all Israel present, were weighed 
for the house of God at Jerusalem, the treasure 
amounted to ‘650 talents of silver, 100 talents of 


1 Ezra viii. 26-7. 


2 Ezra iii. 68-9. 
8 Ezra viii. 35. 
4 Ezra iii. 2-5. 


5 Ezra vi. 8-10. 
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silver vessels, 100 talents of gold, 20 bowls of gold 
of 1,000 darics, and two vessels of fine copper 
precious as gold.” 

On their arrival in Jerusalem, “some of the chiefs 


of the fathers . . . offered freely for the house of 
God to set it up in his place. They gave after 
their ability . . . 61,000 darics of gold, 5,000 pound 


of silver, and 100 priests’ robes.”? We read also of 
a subsequent burnt offering, by returned captives, 
of 12 bullocks for all Israel, 96 rams, 77 lambs, and 
12 he-goats for a sin offering.’ 

When the seventh month was come, the people 
‘gathered as one man to Jerusalem,” built the altar 
of the God of Israel, and restored the continual 
daily burnt offering, and other customary offerings, 
as well for the feasts, as for “ every one that willingly 
offered a freewill offering unto the Lord.” + 

The rebuilding of the temple having been stopped 
for some years, the work was again favoured by 
king Darius, who ordered that of the king’s goods 
expenses should be given to the builders : 


“ And that which they have need of, both young bullocks, 
and rams, and lambs, for burnt offerings to the God of 
heaven, wheat, salt, wine, and oil, according to the word 
of the priests which are at Jerusalem, let it be given them 
day by day without fail: that they may offer sacrifices 
of sweet savour unto the God of heaven, and pray for the 
life of the king, and of his sons,” 4 


The house, accordingly, was finished, and the 
dedication kept with joy, the people offering at the 
dedication 100 bullocks, 200 rams, 400 lambs, and, 
for a sin offering, 12 he-goats; after which, “they 
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set the priests in their divisions, and the Levites 
in their courses, as it is written in the book of 
Moses.” 7 1 Ezra vi. 16-18. 

So much, then, for information from the book 
of Ezra, which represents the worship of Jehovah 
restored, and the priests and Levites settled in 
their offices; but no mention is made as to how 
they were to be permanently supported. We read 
again of tithes, however, in the book of Nehemiah 
and in the prophecy of Malachi, who, by some, 
is thought to have been Nehemiah’s contemporary 
and assistant in the work of reformation. ? 

The prophet Malachi rebukes his contemporaries 
sharply for their defection from the law. He 
charges the priests with despising God’s name in 
offering polluted bread upon the altar, and the 
blind, the lame, and the sick for sacrifice.’ iste 

Furthermore, in reference to tithes, the prophet’s 
words are still more drastic ; and he calls the people 
“robbers” for withholding them: 


“Will a man rob God? yet ye rob Me. But ye say, 
Wherein have we robbed Thee? In tithes and offerings. 
Ye are cursed with the curse; for ye rob Me, even this 
whole nation. Bring ye the whole tithe into the store- 
house, that there may be meat in Mine house, and prove 
Me now herewith, saith the Lord of hosts, if I will not open 
you the windows of heaven, and pour you out a blessing, 


that there shall not be room enough to receive it.” ? 3 Mal. iii, 8-10. 
And almost the last words of Malachi are: “ Re- 
member ye the law of Moses my servant.” 4 Mal. iv. 4. 


In view of these exhortations, it is satisfactory 
to observe that Nehemiah himself gave to the 
treasury 1,000 darics of gold, 50 basons, and 530 


1 Neh. vii. 70-2. 


2 Neh. x. 29-39. 
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priests’ robes. Heads of fathers’ houses gave 
20,000 darics of gold and 2,200 pound of silver ; 
whilst the rest of the people gave 20,000 darics of 
gold, 2,000 pound of silver, and 67 priests’ robes.’ 

Later on we have that remarkable gathering 
when the children of Israel ‘‘assembled fasting, and 
with sackcloth and earth upon them,” at the con- 
clusion of which they ‘‘entered into a curse, and 
into an oath to walk in God’s law, which was given 
by Moses the servant of God.” The principal 
features of the oath were, not to marry heathens, 
nor purchase on the sabbath; to leave the land to 
rest in the seventh year, and not to enforce debts : 

“Also ... we made ordinances for us to charge our- 
selves yearly with the third part of a shekel for the service 
of the house of our God... . And we cast lots . . . for 
the wood offering . . . to burn upon the altar . . . and to 
bring the firstfruits of our ground, and the firstfruits of all 
fruit of all manner of trees, year by year, unto the house 
of the Lord; also the firstborn of our sons, and of our 
cattle ... and the firstlings of our herds and of our 
flocks .. . and the firstfruits of our dough, and our heave 
offerings, and the fruit of all manner of trees, the vintage 
and the oil, unto the priests ... and the tithes of our 
ground unto the Levites . . . and the Levites shall bring 
up the tithe of the tithes unto the house of our God... 
and we will not forsake the house of our God.” # 

Once more we read, that when the city wall 
was to be dedicated, the Levites were brought to 
Jerusalem, where they “offered great sacrifices, and 
rejoiced ” : 

“And on that day were men appointed over the 
chambers for the treasures, for the heave offerings, for 
the firstfruits, and for the tithes, to gather into them, 
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according to the fields of the cities, the portions appointed 
by the law for the priests and Levites: for Judah rejoiced 


for the priests and for the Levites that waited.” / pages 


How far, then, do these passages from the Old 
Testament illustrate the Mosaic law concerning 
tithes and offerings? 

We may notice, in the first place, that, after the 
arrival of the Israelites in Canaan, the divine law 
was speedily put in force as a working institution. 
This included the rules for the devotion of tithes 
and offerings; and various intimations imply that 
the obligation of such tithes and offerings. was 
actually and strictly recognized. 

A central place of worship was established and 
sustained, whither the tribes went up to the feasts, 
in connection with which we read of priests and 
Levites by tens of thousands; or (if we add their 
families) by hundreds of thousands. These included 
not only those who waited about the altar, but 
the educational or teaching staff of the nation, as 
well as judicial officers, represented by judges and 
magistrates,’ phi ees 

To these persons were given several cities and 
their suburbs wherein to live; but their appointed 
means of support was a tithe of the increase of the 
land and of cattle, with other offerings of the 
people. No other opportunity of obtaining a liveli- 
hood remained to them; for the tribe of Levi was 
not reckoned when the land was divided. Regard, 
therefore, for the maintenance of the law, such as 
we have seen exemplified from time to time by the 
whole nation, to say nothing of civil advantages 


1 Neh. v. 3-4. 


2 See p. 67. 
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brought to the people by the Levites, forbid us to 
think that the people, under ordinary circumstances, 
defrauded the Levites of the portion assigned them 
by God. | 

We may further observe that the law of Moses 
not only proved practicable, but, so far as tithes and 
religious offerings are concerned, we do not find 
it complained of as burdensome or oppressive—not 
even when, to pay Persian tribute, the people had 
mortgaged their lands.’ 

Nor do we read, during all the centuries in which 
tithe-paying was observed as a working institution, 
of any request being made that the tithe should be 
repealed or lessened. Even the heretical Jeroboam 
(if we rightly understand the words of Amos”) does 
not appear to have abolished the payment of tithes 
for religious purposes. 

Later on, when the people fell away to the 
worship of false gods, or were oppressed under a 
foreign yoke, we see how, in their times of humilia- 
tion, they took upon themselves afresh to observe 
the law of Moses, including tithes, always reverting 
to the Pentateuch as their standard of right living, 
but never questioning their obligation as to religious 
payments in general, or the proportion prescribed. 
It seems clear, indeed, that some of the people did 
not come up to the required standard during the 
reign of the wicked Ahaz, nor about the time of 
the return from captivity, when Malachi reproved 
such defaulters as “robbers of God.” But these 
episodes seem to have been exceptions, and not 
the general rule. 
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Putting together, therefore, what we have thus 
far learned of our subject, we conclude that as 
secular history tells of other nations, such as the 
Babylonians, Carthaginians, Greeks, and Romans, 
dedicating a tenth of their income and spoils to 
their gods, so the people of Israel, from their settle- 
ment in Canaan to the end of the period covered 
by the Old Testament, did likewise ; the proportion 
payable by the Israelite, being a tenth applied to 
the use of the ministers of the sanctuary, and other 
tenths and offerings as prescribed by the law of 
the Pentateuch. 


CHAR TE: Revell 
TITHING IN THE APOCRYPHA 


Apocryphal books illustrative of Jewish antiquities, 78.—Tobit 
pays three tithes, 79.—Judith dedicates spoils of war, 79.— 
Offerings by Demetrius, Heliodorus, King Seleucus, and Judas 
Maccabeus, 80.—Liberality and tithe-paying urged in Tobit 
and Ecclesiasticus, 82.—Summary of evidence from Apocrypha, 
85. 

E now proceed (in the next three chapters) 

to the study of tithe-paying and religious 
beneficence as taught and practised in Palestine 
during the period between the Old and New 

Testaments; taking as our sources of information 


the Apocrypha and the Talmud. 


Whatever may be thought, theologically, of the 
doctrinal authority of the books of the Apocrypha, 
their antiquity and oriental authorship make them 
valuable as illustrating the ideas and customs of 
the period of which they are historical documents. 
Bearing this in mind, we proceed to search therein 
for passages concerning tithes, firstfruits, and re- 
ligious offerings, as well as for examples of, and 
exhortations to, private beneficence generally. The 
books giving us most information on our subject 


are Tobit, Judith, Ecclesiasticus, and Maccabees. 
78 
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The book of Tobit is especially useful in showing 
that it was thought right for a good man, as already 
observed,’ to pay three tithes ; that is to say, an 1Seep. 32 
annual tenth for the Levites, a second tenth for 
the yearly festivals, and, triennially, a tenth for the 
poor.’ 2 Tobit i. 7-8, 

Tobit himself is represented as a liberal giver. 

To Gabael, who had accompanied Tobias, the son 
of Tobit, to Nineveh, and faithfully brought him 
back with goods, servants, cattle, and money, both 
father and son thought it not too much to give a 
half of what had been brought, which represented 
ample wages and something more.’ Also we read 8 Tobit xii. 1-2 
of Tobit that he did many almsdeeds to his brethren 
and his nation, for in the days of Shalmaneser he 
gave his bread to the hungry and his garments to 
the naked, and if he saw any of the race of Israel 
dead and cast forth on the wall of Nineveh, he 
buried him.‘ hs Tobit 456. 

Passing now to the book of Judith, we find 
recorded an instance of the world-wide practice 
of vows and offerings made in prospect of war, 
followed by presentation of spoils after victory. 
Thus : 

“Joakim the high priest . . . offered the continual 
burnt offering, and the vows and free gifts of the people: 
and they had ashes on their mitres, and they cried unto 
the Lord with all their power, that He would look upon 
the house of Israel for good.” ° 


Further, when Judith had cut off the head of 
Holofernes, we read that the people offered their 
whole burnt offerings, freewill offerings, and their 


5 Judith iv. 14. 
15. 


1 Judith xvi. 18- 
19. 


21 Macc. iv. 53. 


8 1 Macc. iv. 39. 


4 2 Macc. iii. 3. 


& 2 Macc. iii. 35. 
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gifts, and that Judith dedicated all the stuff of 
Holofernes which the people had given her, and 
gave the canopy, which she had taken for herself, 
out of his bedchamber, for a gift unto the Lord.’ 

Some regard the books of Tobit and of Judith 
not as real histories, but as pious and instructive 
stories only. But even if this be so, the stories 
may be presumed to reflect the manners and customs 
of their age; and for our purpose they harmonize 
with the statements of the first book of the Mac- 
cabees, which is certainly, in the main, historical. 
Thus, on the cleansing of the Temple by Judas 
Maccabeus, we read they ‘offered sacrifice according 
to the law, upon the new altar of burnt offerings” ;? 
and in the same chapter it is related that among the 
promises made by Demetrius to secure the support 
of the Jews, one was that Ptolemais and its lands 
should be given to the Temple at Jerusalem, for the 
expenses that befit the sanctuary.’ 

Furthermore, in the second book of the Maccabees 
it is stated that the kings of the Gentiles glorified 


the Temple with the noblest presents, and that 


Seleucus, the king of Asia, of his own revenues 
bore all the costs belonging to the service of the 
sacrifices.* 

Likewise, in the case of Heliodorus, chancellor of 
the governor of Ccelo-Syria, we have a Gentile 
officer who, being struck with a loathsome disease, 
was prayed for by Onias, the high-priest ; where- 
upon, on recovery, Heliodorus offered a sacrifice unto 
Jehovah, and vowed great vows unto Him that had 
saved his life.’ 
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Again, king Seleucus, smitten on his way to 
Jerusalem by disease, vowed unto the Sovereign 
Lord, saying on this wise: 


“That the holy city to which he was going in haste, to 
lay it even with the ground, and to make it a common 
graveyard, he would declare free: and, as touching the 
Jews whom he had decided not even to count worthy of 
burial, but to cast them out to the beasts, with their infants, 
for the birds to devour, he would make them all equal to 
citizens of Athens; and the holy sanctuary, which before 
he had spoiled, he would adorn with goodliest offerings, 
and would restore all the sacred vessels many times 
multiplied, and out of his own revenues would defray the 
charges that were required for the sacrifices; and, besides 
all this, that he would become a Jew, and would visit every 
inhabited place, publishing abroad the might of God.” # To Mace Pere 


Yet another charitable action is attributed to 
Judas Maccabeus, who, on discovering that his 
Jewish followers had acted wrongly in touching 
dead bodies of idolaters, exhorted the multitude 
to keep themselves from sin. ‘And when he had 
made a collection, man by man, to the sum of two 
thousand drachmas of silver, he sent into Jerusalem 
to offer a sacrifice for sin, doing therein right well 
and honourably.” ’ Ba Mace 
If now we pass from alleged facts, to principles, 
or exhortations concerning religious giving, we have 
Tobit saying: ‘‘Give of thy bread to the hungry, 
and of thy garments to them that are naked: of 
all thine abundance give alms.” ’ 8 Tobit iv. 16. 
It is also clear that the author of the book of 
Tobit regarded the giving of alms as pleasing to 
God, and a means of obtaining the divine blessing. 
6 


1 Tobit iv. 7-11. 


2 Tobit iv. 16-17. 


3 Tobit xii. 8-10. 
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He also thought that giving should be done with 
discrimination, and in proportion to a man’s income. 
Exhorting his young son as to his manner of life, 
Tobit says: 

“Give alms of thy substance ; and when thou givest 
alms, let not thine eye be envious: turn not away thy 
face from any poor man, and the face of God shall not 
be turned away from thee. As thy substance is, give alms 
of it according to thine abundance: if thou have little, be 
not afraid to give alms according to that little ; for thou 
layest up a good treasure for thyself against the day of 
necessity: because alms delivereth from death, and suffereth 
not to come into darkness. Alms is a good gift in the 
sight of the Most High for all that give it.” 7 


And to show that almsgiving should be performed 
with discrimination, he added: ‘‘ Pour out thy bread 
on the burial of the just, and give nothing to 
sifinerss % 

Later on in life Tobit advised his son Tobias thus: 

“Good is prayer with fastings and alms, and righteous- 
ness. A little with righteousness is better than much with 
unrighteousness, It is better to give alms than to lay up 
gold: alms doth deliver from death, and it shall purge 


away all sin. They that do alms and righteousness shall 
be filled with life.” # 


It is noteworthy also that the principles practised 
during early life, Tobit could recommend still in 
old age ; for we read that on recovering his sight, 
at threescore and six, ‘““he gave alms, and feared 
the Lord more and more,” whilst the concluding 
words of his deathbed sayings were: ‘And now, 
my children, consider what alms doeth, and how 


4 Tobit xiv. 2-1. righteousness doth deliver.” ’ 
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These principles, taught in Tobit, are re-echoed 
and enlarged upon in Ecclestasticus, or the Wisdom 
of Jesus the Son of Sirach, wherein we read, con- 
cerning gifts to God and His ministers, ‘My son, 
according as thou hast, do well unto thyself, and 
bring offerings unto the Lord worthily.”4 More 1 kcaus. xiv. 2. 
fully this same writer says: 


“He that keepeth the law multiplieth offerings ; 

He that taketh heed to the commandments sacrificeth a 
peace offering. 

He that requiteth a good turn offereth fine flour: 

And he that giveth alms sacrificeth a thank offering. 

To depart from wickedness is a thing pleasing to the Lord; 

And to depart from unrighteousness is a propitiation. 

See that thou appear not in the presence of the Lord 
empty. 

For all these things are to be done because of the com- 
mandment. 

The offering of the righteous maketh the altar fat ; 

And the sweet savour thereof is before the Most High. 

The sacrifice of a righteous man is acceptable ; 

And the memorial thereof shall not be forgotten. 

Glorify the Lord with a good eye, 

And stint not the firstfruits of thine hands. 

In every gift show a cheerful countenance, 

And dedicate thy tithes with gladness. 

Give unto the Most High according as He hath given ; 

And as thy hand hath found, give with a good eye. 

For the Lord recompenseth, 

And He will recompense thee sevenfold.” # 2 Ecclus. xxxv. 


The following is much to the same effect : 


“Fear the Lord with all thy soul ; 
And reverence His priests. 
With all thy strength love Him that made thee: 
And forsake not His ministers. 


1 Ecclus. vii. 29- 
32. 


# Ecclus. iii. 30. 


$3 Ecclus. vii. ro. 


4 Ecclus xvii. 22. 
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Fear the Lord and glorify the priest: 

And give him his portion, even as it is commanded thee: 

The firstfruits, and the trespass offering, and the gift of 
the shoulders, 

And the sacrifice of sanctification, and the firstfruits of 
holy things. 

Also to the poor man stretch out thy hand, 

That thy blessing may be perfected.” ? 


This last sentence takes our thoughts from 
religious offerings to God, to almsgiving to men, 
concerning which the son of Sirach says: 

“Water will quench a flaming fire ; 
And almsgiving will make atonement for sins.” * 
Again : 
“ Be not faint-hearted in thy prayer ; 
And neglect not to give alms.” 
Once more: 


“With Him the alms of a man is as a signet ; 
And He will keep the bounty of a man as the apple of 
the eye.” 4 


But, at the same time, alms were not recom- 
mended to be given to all alike, as the following 


‘shows: 


“There shall no good come to him that continueth to do 
evil, 
Nor to him that giveth no alms. 
Give to the godly man, 
And help not the sinner. 
Do good to one that is lowly, 
And give not to an ungodly man: 
Keep back his bread, and give it not to him, 
Lest he overmaster thee thereby : 
For thou shalt receive twice as much evil 
For all the good thou shalt have done unto him. 
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For the Most High also hateth sinners, 

And will repay vengeance unto the ungodly. 
Give to the good man, 

And help not the sinner.” 4 


1 Ecclus. xii. 3-7. 


There yet remain to be noticed a few passages in 
Ecclesiasticus, some of which look at almsgiving 
from quite a lofty point of view. Thus: 


“Shut up alms in thy store-chambers [ze. for beneficent 
purposes], 
And it shall deliver thee out of all affliction : 
It shall fight for thee against thine enemy 
Better than a mighty shield and a ponderous spear.” ? —— ? Ecclus. xxix. 


12-13. 


Once more: 


“He that sacrificeth of a thing wrongfully gotten, 

His offering is made in mockery. 

And the mockeries of wicked men are not well pleasing. 

The Most High hath no pleasure in the offerings of the 
ungodly, 

Neither is He pacified for sins by the multitude of 
sacrifices. 

As one that killeth the son before his father’s eyes 

Is he that bringeth a sacrifice from the goods of the poor. 


2 3 Ecclus. xxxiv. 
18-20. 


If now we summarize what we have gathered 
upon our subject from the Apocrypha, we notice 
first, and negatively, that we have found no pas- 
sages implying that the payment of tithes and other 
offerings was repealed, or fell into disuse, during 
the period succeeding the return of the Jews from 
captivity, to the final destruction of their temple, 
or, say, during the three centuries preceding the 
Christian era. 

On the contrary, we have met with historical 
incidents and allusions showing that the temple 
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services, as restored by Ezra and Nehemiah, were 
continued under a regular priesthood, which suggests 
payment in the form of tithes and offerings from 
the people. The laws of the Pentateuch are still 
recognized as the standard of right giving. Seleucus 
and Heliodorus, like the kings of Babylon, con- 
tribute to the Jewish temple. Tobit is represented 
as paying three tithes, and Judith as dedicating her 
spoils of war; and all this is in harmony with the 
canonical books of the Old Testament. 

Moreover, the Apocrypha rises to a still higher 
platform in the enunciation of lofty principles 
concerning almsgiving in general; for abundant, 
discriminating, proportionate giving of alms, accom- 
panied with prayer and fasting, is strongly urged 
upon all. He who would keep the law is instructed 
to multiply offerings, none appearing in the presence 
of God empty-handed. The reasons given, are, that 
alms are pleasing to God; that, when rightly offered, 
they deliver from death, and purge away sin. Also, 
it is promised, as leading to temporal prosperity, 
that the Lord will recompense the liberal giver 
sevenfold. He is exhorted, accordingly, in every 
gift to show a cheerful countenance, and to dedicate 
his tithes with gladness. 


GHVAP TER: Witt 


LALIMODIC LEACHING ON THE FIRST AND 
SECOND TITHES 


The Talmud: A/shna and Gemara, 87.—Divisions and translations 
of Mzshna, 88.—Book VIL, on first tithe, regulates what is to be 
tithed, and when, 88.—Tithing applied to business transactions, 
89.—Tithing cooked fruit, transplanted vegetables, and ant- 
hills, 91.—Rules concerning the second tithe, 92.—Not to be 
exchanged, nor coins for it reckoned common, 93.—Redemption 
of the second tithe, 95.—Second tithe in relation to reciting 
Mosaic formula, 96. 


ROM the Talmud we get not only fuller and 

more detailed ideas of tithe-paying during 

the period between the Old and New Testaments, 

but we learn also how this practice was affecting 

the daily life of a religious Jew when Christianity 
appeared. 

The Talmud contains the spoken or traditional 
law of the Jews, as distinguished from their law 
written. It is said by the Jews, that when God 
gave the written law on Mount Sinai, He delivered 
also to Moses, a number of precepts and explana- 
tions thereon, which were handed down by word 
of mouth to Joshua, to the seventy elders, to the 
men of the great synagogue, and so on to the great 
rabbis of a later period. 


Whatever of truth there may be in this tradition, 
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it is well known that much activity was manifested 
in collecting precepts and decisions about the law, 
with comments thereon by the rabbis, in the days 
of the Maccabees, or, say, the second century 
before the Christian era, though it was not until 
the second century after Christ, that the rabbinical 
rules, interpretations, and decisions, some four 
thousand in number, were codified and arranged 
according to subjects, as we have them now. 

The Talmud consists of a text called the W/shua, 
with comments called Gemara. The first division 
of the Azshna is on “Seeds,” or matters relating 
to agriculture, of which the third, seventh, and 
eighth books respectively treat of doubtful matters 
connected with tithing; with the first or tithe 
proper, and with the second tithe.* 

In Book VII.,? on Waaseroth, or the first tithe, 
we find it stated as follows: 


“This general rule has been handed.down about the 
tithe: whatever serves for food, is worth keeping, and 
grows out of the ground, is subject to tithe: and another 
rule handed down is, that whatever is eatable at the 
beginning, as well as when fully grown, although cus- 
tomarily kept till it is mature, is subject to tithes, be it 
small or grown large. But when, in its early stages it is 
not an ordinary article of food, but becomes so later, it is 
not subject to tithe until fit to be eaten.” 


Section 2 determines from what time fruit becomes 


* The Mishna has been translated into Latin by Surenhusius, and 
into French by Schwab. Both are before me ; but I shall attempt to 
translate, or in some cases to give the gist of, such sections only 
as are likely to serve our purpose in illustrating Jewish opinion and 
practice concerning tithe-paying. 
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subject to tithe: for instance, figs, when they begin 
to ripen ; grapes, when transparent ; and mulberries, 
when they turn red, etc. The next section settles 
similar questions respecting. black fruit generally ; 
whilst section 4 names the time for tithing green 
vegetables, such as gourds, cucumbers, melons, etc. 

Sections 5-7 determine at what moment fruits 
are considered as gathered or harvested, and so 
tithable. For gourds and cucumbers it is when 
the down, or bloom, has gone off, or, this indica- 
tion failing, when they are collected in heaps. 
Vegetables which are sold in bundles are tithable 
when packed and covered up. Dried pomegranates 
and raisins are tithable when heaped up; onions 
when they peel; corn when gathered; and wine 
when the froth of fermentation has risen. 

Chapter IJ.’ lays down, that if a man suspected 
of not paying his tithes offer figs in a public place, 
one may eat them; but if brought to the house, 
they must be tithed. Again, if persons seated 
before a door or shop offer figs, they may be eaten 
without scruple; but the proprietor himself, seated 
at home, must pay tithe for what he has gathered. 
Also, if one is carrying fruits from Galilee to 
Judea, for instance, or if one is going up to Jeru- 
salem, he may eat of them on the road up to his 
destination, or on his return; and hawkers who 
sell in the towns may eat of their fruits up to the 
place where they spend the night, but then they 
must pay tithe. 

Sections 4-8 set forth that when one says to 
another, ‘‘ Take this penny [or Roman as] and give 
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me five figs,” they must not be eaten unless tithed ; 
but that a man, if giving a penny to be allowed to 
select ten figs, may choose and consume them one 
by one without tithing. In the case of workmen 
employed in the field, it is a general rule that when 
the law allows eating, the tithe is waived, but not 
otherwise. Again, if figs for different purposes are 
exchanged for each other, tithe must be paid. 
Rabbi Judah says, however, if they exchange figs 
that can be readily eaten, they must be tithed, 
but not if they are under process of drying. 

Chapter III.’ provides that when figs are placed 
in a court-yard to dry, all the owner’s family and 
his servants not on board wages, may eat without 
tithing ; but if food is part of the servants’ wages, 
they are not to eat [without tithing]. So, if a man 
working amongst olive-trees eat olives one by one, 
he need not tithe; but must do so if he collects 
a number of olives. Similarly, if engaged to weed 
onions, and the workman bargain that he may eat 
the green leaves, he may pluck them singly and 
eat; but if he gather them into a bundle, he must 
pay tithe. 

Products placed on watch-towers, sheds, and 
summer-houses are exempted from paying tithes. 

If a fig-tree is planted in a court-yard, one may 
eat now and then without tithing ; but if one gather 
several figs, they must be tithed. So, again, if a 
fig-tree planted in the yard leans toward the 
garden, one may eat without restriction ; but if the 
tree stands in the garden and leans toward the 
courtyard, the figs may be eaten one by one 
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untithed, though not when several are gathered 
together. As for towns on the borders of Pales- 
tine, this question [of overhanging branches] is 
decided by the position of the trunk of the tree; 
but in the cities of refuge and at Jerusalem, by the 
direction of the branches. 

The six sections of Chapter IV. provide, among 
other things, that he who preserves, cooks, or 
salts, fruits, must pay tithe; whilst he who places 
them underground (to keep) may eat without 
tithing. If children have buried figs in the field, 
to eat on the Sabbath, having omitted the tithe, 
they cannot, even on the evening after the Sabbath, 
eat them before the tithe is paid. 

Again, if a man take olives from a basket and 
dip them one by one in salt, he may eat without 
tithing, but not if the olives have been salted 
already. Similarly, when leaning over a wine-press, 
one may drink the wine without tithing, whether 
mixed with warm water or cold; though some 
rabbis say that in either case the tithe should be 
paid. 

By way of illustrating the minuteness to which 
these practices were regulated, it may be added 
that Rabbi Simeon, son of Gamaliel, lays it down 
that even little buds or sprays of fennel, mustard, 
and white beans, are liable to tithe. 

Chapter V.’ states that if one pull turnips or 
radishes to transplant in the same field, or for the 
purpose of gathering or taking out seed, he owes 
the tithe. 

Moreover, as soon as the products of the land 


1 Sects. 2-4, 7-8. 
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have reached the period for tithing, they may not 
be sold to any one suspected of keeping back the 
tithe; nor, in the seventh year, to one suspected 
of non-observance of the Sabbatical year. Neither, 
again, ought one to sell straw in which grains of 
corn may be left, nor dregs of oil, nor grape-skins 
(for extraction of juice), to any one suspected of 
withholding tithes. If, notwithstanding, it should 
be done, tithe ought to be paid. 

Even the holes of ants which may have passed a 
night near a heap of tithable produce are equally 
liable to the tithe, because it is well known that all 
through the night they are carrying it away to their 
nests. 

Once more, strong garlic that makes the eyes 
water, the onion of Rikhta, peas of Cilicia, and 
lentils of Egypt; also the seeds of the slender leek, 
of watercress, onions, beet, and radishes—in fact, 
seeds that are not eaten as such, are exempt from 
tithe. 

This may suffice for extracts from Book VII. of 
the Mzshkna concerning the first tithe, which contains 
in all forty sections; but of these I have alluded to 
about thirty only, thinking this will be enough to 
give an idea of Talmudic teaching on this part of 
our subject. 

Let us now proceed to deal similarly with the 
book Maaser Sheni, or the Second Tithe, which 
has also five chapters and contains fifty-four sections. 
We read of the second tithe in Deuteronomy xiv. 
22-7. It consisted of the yearly increase of the 
land, which was to be eaten with firstlings of herd 
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and flock at the ecclesiastical metropolis ; but if this 
place were too far from a man’s home, he might turn 
his increase into money, and take the money to this 
central place of worship, and there spend it at the 
religious festivals.’ 

Accordingly Chapter I. begins: They do not 

sell the second tithes, nor pledge them, nor 
exchange, nor weigh anything against them as 
an equivalent; neither does any one say to his 
neighbour at Jerusalem, ‘“ Take of my wine and 
give me of your oil,” or the like with other 
products. Men may, however, give to each other 
reciprocal presents. 
Sections 2-4 and 7 lay down that it is not per- 
missible to sell the tithe of living cattle nor to 
employ the price for betrothing a wife. Also, that 
it is not lawful to change the second tithe for defaced 
money or obsolete coins, nor for money not yet in 
possession. 

If with the price of the second tithe a man 
purchase a beast to serve for a peace offering, or 
a wild animal for a banquet, the skin is to be 
considered profane. Moreover, that there is not 
to be bought with the price of the second tithe 
slaves, servants, lands, nor unclean animals. If, 
notwithstanding, this should be done, the equivalent 
in value ought to be consumed at Jerusalem. So 
also, as a general rule, that there ought to be 
restored, by consuming the equivalent at Jerusalem, 
everything not serving for food, drink, or anoint- 
ing, which has been taken from the money of the 
second tithe. 


1 See p. 27. 


1 Sect. x. 
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Chapter IJ. in its nine sections sets forth, among 
other things, that the second tithe ought to serve 
for food, drink, and anointing, the oil being per- 
fumed at pleasure, but not the wine. Rabbi Simeon, 
however, as opposed to other rabbis, was of opinion 
that a man ought not to anoint himself at Jerusalem 
with oil of the second tithe. 

With regard to money, if one should drop at 
the same moment ordinary coins and other coins 
representing the proceeds of the second tithe, what 
is gathered should first of all make up the amount of 
the tithe, and the rest should be applied to the other 
amount. Again, he who converts small coins of 
the second tithe into a shekel (for convenience of 
carriage) ought so to convert the whole; and if 
at Jerusalem one should convert a silver shekel 
into small money, the whole shekel should be 
changed into copper. 

Chapter III.’ sets forth that a man ought not to 
bid his neighbour carry fruits of the second tithe 
to Jerusalem, offering him as a recompense a part 
of the fruit ; but that he should say, ‘‘ Carry these 
to Jerusalem in order that we may eat and drink 
together.” People might, however, make reciprocal 
presents. 

Fruit having been brought to Jerusalem as second 
tithe might not be taken away again, though the 
money of the second tithe might. Again, fruit 
bought with the money of the second tithe, and 
which had become unclean, might be redeemed ; 
though, according to Rabbi Judah, unclean fruit 
ought to be buried. Similarly, when a deer 
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purchased with money of the second tithe had died, 
it should be buried in its skin. Rabbi Simeon, 
however, is of opinion that a man may redeem 
the carcase. 

Chapter IV. provides that if one has brought 
fruits of the second tithe from a locality where they 
are dear, to a place where they are cheap, or vzce 
versa, a Man may redeem them at their price in the 
place of arrival, the profit, if any, going to the tithe. 
When one desires to redeem the second tithe at a 
low rate, the rate must be fixed at the cost price 
to a shopkeeper. When this price is well known, 
the valuation of a single person suffices; but if 
unknown, the estimates of three persons should 
be taken—as, for instance, in the case of wine 
that has begun to turn sour, deteriorated fruit, or 
imperfect coins. 

When a man redeems his second tithe he must 
add one-fifth to its value. Artifice, or evasion, is 
so far permitted in regard to the second tithe, that a 
man may give money to his adult son and daughter 
or his Hebrew servants, engaging them for that 
sum to redeem the second tithe (without adding 
the fifth); but he may not do so by his younger 
children or by Gentile slaves, because their hands 
are, as it were, his own. 

Money that is found, no matter where, is con- 
sidered profane, even if one find a piece of gold 
among silver and copper coins; but if one find 
among them a fragment, even of earthenware, 
whereon is written the word “‘tithe,” the whole is 
sacred; or, again, if one find a vase with any of 


Sect. 1. 


2 Sect. 2, 


3 Sect. 10. 


4 Deut. xxvi. 13. 


Deut. xxvi, 14. 
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the letters » $ 1* inscribed, the vase may be 
considered profane. 

The fifth chapter of the book on the second tithe 
has fifteen sections. Taking one here and there 
by way of illustration, we learn’ that pious and 
conscientious persons deposited money during the 
Sabbatical year to redeem the four-year-old vines, 
declaring that all fruit gathered therefrom should be 
considered, by this money, redeemed. Also,’ that 
the produce of vines of the fourth year was to be 
carried to Jerusalem from all suburbs within a day’s 
journey. 

Section 6 mentions that, on the eve of the Feast 
of the Passover, they proceed to the removing or 
bringing away of all legal dues. Also’ towards the 
hour of the evening sacrifice, on the last day of the 
feast, the declaration is made: 

“T have brought away the hallowed things out of mine 
house” * (which, says the (/zskna, means the second tithe) ; 
“and also have given them unto the Levite” (which applies 
to the Levitical tithe), “and unto the stranger, to the 


fatherless, and the widow” (which comprises poor’s tithe, 
gleanings, forgotten sheaves, and corners of the field).” 


The Mtshna adds that the not having carried 
out these precepts ought not to be an obstacle 
to the recitation of the formula. If, however, 
the second tithe has been levied before the first, 
the declaration ought not to be recited; nor if a 
person has infringed the commandment, ‘| have 
not eaten thereof in my mourning.”’ Neither, again, 


* These letters indicated, in times of persecution, the Hebrew 
words for sacrifice, tithe, doubtful tithe, etc. 
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should the declaration be made by proselytes or 
freed slaves, who have no share in the land. 

The Mishna also observes that John Hyrcanus 
(high-priest B.c. 135) abolished the recitation of the 
declaration which accompanied the offering of the 
tithes ; adding, too, that under him none had need 
to seek information on the demaz (tithe) or doubtful 
points of tithing. 


— 


CHAP I Eis 
THE “DEMAI? OR DOUBTFUL TITHE 


The Demat, or doubtful tithe, 98.—Its exemptions, differences, and 
minute requirements, 98.—Its bearing on the uneducated, on 
buying and selling, exchange of corn, payment of rent, and 
acceptance of hospitality, 99.—Four tithes recognized in the 
Talmud, and their application to all classes, 102.—Antiquity 
of Talmudic bye-laws, and their influence when Christianity 
appeared, 104. 


HERE is a book in the Wiskua called Demaz, 
which in point of order comes before the 
books on the first and second tithes, but which for 
our present purpose has been reserved till now.* 
Chapter I. begins by naming certain things, 
which by reason of their trifling value are exempted 
from the demaz tithe, such as inferior figs, arti- 
chokes, service-berries, shrivelled dates, late grapes, 
wild grapes, and buds of capers, coriander, etc. 
After this it is pointed out that the demaz tithe 
differs from the other tithes, because among other 
* Demai, according to Maimonides (Surenhusius, vol. i. p. 76, 
col. 2), is a word signifying that about which there is a doubt whether 
from it should be offered gifts to God; and he adds that it was an 
obligation to render 1 per cent., or a tenth of a tenth, to the priest, 
after which they separated the second tithe, which the owner con- 
sumed at Jerusalem. Lightfoot, on Luke xviii. 12, says : "ND" est res 


dubia, 1d est, cum ignoratur, an de ea sumpta sit decima, necne. 
Et hec etiam est vox composita 'N! N87 quid hoc? 
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things, when redeeming it, a fifth need not be added, 

nor need it be brought out of the house as prescribed 

in Deuteronomy xxvi. 13. Again, persons in mourn- 

ing might eat thereof ;’ it might not only be brought 1 Deut. xxi. 15. 
to Jerusalem, but carried away again; a small 
quantity left on the road was treated as lost; it 

might be given to a non-tithe payer or ‘a man 

of the land” [that is an ignorant or uninstructed 
person]; and, once more, the money received there- 

for might be used for profane purposes. 

Chapter II.’ says, that he who undertakes | before ¢ sect. 2. 
witnesses] to deserve universal confidence with 
regard to tithes ought to be careful not only to pay 
the tithe upon what he eats, but also on what he 
sells, or buys to sell again to others ; and he ought 
not to accept hospitality at the house of a person 
uninstructed in rabbinical tithe-paying [lest he 
should eat of anything not tithed]. 

Again, he who engages to adopt the pure and 
scrupulous manner of life of a companion of wise 
men, ought not to sell to an uninstructed person 
either soft fruit, or dry; he does not purchase of 
him green products; he does not accept hospitality 
of an uninstructed person, neither does he invite 
such an one to his own house [because of his 
communicating uncleanness even by his dress]. 

Retail shopkeepers’ are not authorized to sell s sect. ,. 
products subject to demaz, but wholesale dealers 
may do so [it being taken for granted that owing 
to the larger quantity, the purchaser will have paid 
the proper dues]. 

Chapter III. directs that he who wishes to cut 4 Sects. 3, 6 


1 Sects. 2, 7-8. 
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the green leaves from bundles of vegetables, to 
lighten what he has to carry, ought not to throw 
the leaves away before levying the tithe thereon 
[so that no one, finding them, may eat unlawfully]. 
Again, he who buys green vegetables, and then, 
changing his mind, wishes to return them, must 
tithe them before so doing. Also, fruit found on 
the road may be eaten at once, but not put aside 
to be kept, before paying the tithe. Even he who 
delivers to his mother-in-law fruits to cook or 
prepare, ought to levy the (demaz) tithe on what 
he gives to and receives from her. 

In Chapter IV.‘ we read that if an ‘‘ uninstructed ” 
person adjure his companion by vow to eat with 
him, the companion, though not sure about his host 
paying tithe, may eat with him for one week, pro- 
vided the host assures his guest that the demaz tithe 
has been paid ; but that in the second week he must 
not eat with him unless the guest has paid the tithe. 

Again, if a man commissions a person untrust- 
worthy in the matter of tithes to buy fruits from 
some one worthy of confidence, he must not, for 
all that, rely on his messenger; but if the employer 
orders him to go definitely to such and such a 
person, he may then believe the messenger. Never- 
theless, if after going to the person mentioned 
he says on his return, “ Not having met the 
individual to whom I was sent, I went to another 
equally worthy of confidence,” the messenger’s 
opinion is not to be regarded as sufficient. 

So also, if a traveller enter a town wherein he 
knows no one, and inquires, ‘‘ Who is trustworthy ? 
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Who pays tithes?” and if a man reply, “I am not 
considered trustworthy, but such and such a one 
is,” the stranger may believe him. 

Section 7 states: If two donkey-drivers enter 
a town and one of them says, ‘“ My fruits have 
not been tithed, but my companion’s have,” one 
ought not to take his word [because his testimony 
may be given by collusion]. 

Chapter V.’ says that he who buys bread from 1sects. 4 s,°. 
a retail bread-seller ought to tithe each loaf. 
Again, he who buys from a poor man, or even a 
poor man himself who shall have received pieces 
of bread or fragments of fig-cake, ought to tithe 
each piece separately; but in the case of dates 
or figs the portion due may be taken collectively. 

He who buys from two places different products 
which have been declared untithed may levy from 
one purchase so much as will suffice for the other ; 
but notwithstanding this, it is well understood that 
a man ought not to sell untithed products, except 
in case of urgent necessity. 

A man* may use corn bought from an Israelite ¢ sect. ». 
to redeem corn purchased from a Gentile; or even 
corn from an Ethiopian to redeem that of an 
Israelite ; or corn of an Israelite to redeem that of 
a Samaritan; and similarly that of one Samaritan 
to redeem corn from another Samaritan, though 
Rabbi Eliezer condemns this last case. 

Chapter VI.’ lays down, that he who farms.a field ¢ sects. z,4,8 x1. 
for a percentage of the crop, be it from an Israelite, 
Samaritan, or Gentile, should divide the harvest 
in the presence of the landlord [without tithing]; 
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but the tenant who farms under an Israelite ought 
to levy, before everything, the priestly portion. 
Again, if any one sell fruits in Syria, saying that 
they come from Palestine, the buyer pays tithe. 

It would be easy to continue these curious and 
interesting extracts from others of the fifty-three 
sections into which the seven chapters of the book 
on the demaz tithe is divided, and the inquiry 
might be extended (with a view to considering 
rabbinic beneficence generally) to such books as 
that on Peah, or the corners of the field to be left 
for the poor; on 7erumoth, or tribute from the crop 
due to the priests ; and on Lzkkurim, or firstfruits ; 
but enough, perhaps, has now been presented from 
the Talmud to illustrate the character of its bye- 
laws, and to afford us various items of information 
concerning tithe-paying as practised during the 
period we are considering. 

The Talmud clearly recognizes the first or 
Levitical tithe; the second or festival tithe; the 
third or poor’s tithe; and also appears to add a 
fourth or supplementary tithe of a tithe—that is, 
a_levy ‘of 1 per cent.;‘for the - priests, inscertain 
cases which the Pentateuch left open to doubt. 

The minuteness with which these bye-laws are 
elaborated, indicates the standard set before religious 
Jews who desired to live up to the traditional 
requirements of their law; from which requirements, 
moreover, no class of society seems to have been 
held exempt, tithe-paying being thereby brought 
to bear on the daily life not only of the affluent 
and well-to-do, but of the labourer who weeded 
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onions, the errand-boy sent to market, and the man 
who asked his mother-in-law to cook fruit. 

Of course, it may be urged that some of the 
minute requirements previously mentioned are of 
a later date, because internal evidence connected 
with certain of the rules points to their belonging 
to the time of the Roman domination of Palestine ; 
but it is highly probable that a larger number of the 
rules were of very ancient usage. 

When we consider that the whole of what is 
writtén in the Pentateuch concerning tithes is com- 
prised in a few verses, it will be seen at once that 
so soon as the laws on tithe came to be put in force, 
a number of questions would be immediately raised 
as to how the law was to be carried out; such, for 
instance, as to what particular seeds, fruits, or animals 
were to be tithed; the age at which animals and 
products were to become tithable ; how far products 
of trifling value were to be disregarded, to what 
extent products of the second tithe might be 
consumed on the way to the ecclesiastical capital ; 
and many others. 

Unless we are to imagine that every man was 
left to do as he pleased (which would mean confu- 
sion), it is reasonable to suppose that such questions 
would in the first place be referred for determina- 
tion to Joshua, to the seventy elders, or to other 
competent authority. Such decisions, with other 
additions as time went on, would naturally be 
handed down by the priests and Levites, who, if 
only because their bread partly depended thereon, 
would be interested in preserving them; and thus 
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many of the decrees and traditions embodied in 
the MWZishna may well have passed down as un- 
written rules to the days not long before the 
Christian era, when these traditions were com- 
mitted to writing, thus serving as the basis for 
their arrangement in the form we have them now. 

These extracts, at all events, may suffice to show 
that during the period between the Old and New 
Testaments the practice of tithe-paying was in 
full force, and carried out by many with a minute- 
ness and conscientiousness such as cannot be traced 
in the Pentateuch or in the after history of Israel 
as exhibited in the remaining books of the Old 
Testament. 

There is, moreover, another and more important 
consideration to Christians, which adds greatly to 
the value of the evidence here collected, in that 
we trace in the Talmud what was considered the 
standard of tithe-paying and religious beneficence, 
and what was received and practised among the 
Jews in Palestine when Christianity appeared ; 
and consequently what probably was thought and 
practised by most, if not all, of those Jews who 
became the first heralds of the Cross. 


Crvr le Rax. 


CHRIST’S ATTITUDE AND EXAMPLE AS TO 
LTITHING, 


Jews, in the time of Christ, ruled by Gentiles, 105.—Tithing among 
the Romans, Samaritans, and Palestine Jews, 106.—Essenes, 
Sadducees, and Pharisees, 107,—The Pharisees, tithe-payers 
par excellence, and how admitted to membership, 108.— 
Varieties of Pharisees, and our Lord’s attitude towards them, 
108.—Prevalence of tithe-paying, and impossibility of indiffer- 
ence thereto, 109.—Christ not regarded as “ uninstructed,” IIo. 

_—His teaching respected and consulted by the learned, 111.— 
Christ entertained by Pharisees and not accused of withholding 
dues, 112.—His parents scrupulous in legal observances on His 
behalf, 113.—Christ’s observance of the law and payment of 
temple money, 114.—Our Lord’s purse, and its tripartite expendi- 
ture, 115. 


E proceed in this, and the next chapter, to 
consider Jewish tithe-paying and religious 
beneficence as they were received and practised 
in the days of Jesus Christ; together with His 
example and teaching thereon. 


During our Lord’s ministry the population of 
Palestine, like that of India to-day, was ruled by 
Europeans, who were of a different religion from 
that of the natives. Tithe-paying, as we are 
aware, was well known to the Romans, and among 


this ruling class, we occasionally read of liberal- 
105 
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minded or pious soldiers, who favoured the Jews’ 
religion, as in the case of the centurion at Caper- 
naum,’ who built the synagogue; or of Cornelius, 
who prayed and gave alms that were had in remem- 
brance in the sight of God.” Herod the Great, 
likewise, though an Idumean, rebuilt the Jews’ 
temple. 

But besides this European, or foreign, element 
in Palestine, there had also lived there for several 
centuries the Samaritans, who accepted the law of 
Moses, and consequently the obligation to pay tithes 
(as indeed they do to this day), whilst the mass 
of the people were Jews, who, concerning tithes 
and all other requirements, professed obedience 
to the laws of Judaism. That tithe-paying was a 
general practice in the days of our Lord and until 
the destruction of Jerusalem (A.D. 70) is plain from 
what Josephus (born 4.p 37) says of himself in his 
thirtieth year : 

“ As to what presents were offered me, I despised them, 


as not standing in need of them ; nor indeed would I take 
those tithes which were due to me as a priest, from those 


that brought them.” ? 


Again, he says of Ananias, the high-priest : 


“ He also had servants who were very wicked, who joined 
themselves to the boldest sort of the people, and went 
to the threshing-floors, and took away the tithes that 
belonged to the priests, by violence, and did not refrain 
from beating such as would not give these tithes to them. 
So also other high-priests acted in the like manner, as did 
those his servants, without any one’s being able to prohibit 
them: so that [some of the] priests that of old were wont 
to be supported with those tithes died for want of food.” 
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There was, however, in the condition of the Jews 
in our Lord’s day, this great difference as compared 
with that of Jews under Jewish monarchs, in that 
being now enrolled as Roman subjects, they were 
not required by the law of the empire to observe 
the ordinances of the Jewish religion ; and hence 
it is not surprising if some may have availed 
themselves of the opportunity to evade the pay- 
ment of religious dues, and became lax in the 
observance of tithe-paying and other religious 
duties. 

But concurrently with this possible laxity, and 
perhaps provoked thereby, there had sprung up a 
great zeal for religion among the Jews, as manifested 
by three religious parties. 

Of these the Essenes, who arose about the 
second century B.c., renounced their worldly goods, 
lived in communities in the desert, and greatly 
extolled the virtue of poverty.’’ There were also} She vl # 
the Sadducees, who, if not absolutely rejecting 
tradition and the unwritten law, brought them to 
the test of the Pentateuch, the authority of which 
they acknowledged ; whilst closely allied with these, 
there were the Pharisees, who accepted all the Old 
Testament writings with the rabbinical interpreta- 
tions thereon, and who were exceedingly zealous 
for the religion of their forefathers. 

The Pharisees arose about B.c. 150, and were 
not so much a sect as what we in England should 
now call a ‘‘party.” Josephus speaks of their 
fraternity as numbering about six thousand.’ The [iterspam.. 


of Jesus, vol. i. 


object of their association was twofold: first, top. gn. 
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secure extreme care and exactitude in the payment 
of tithes and religious dues, and secondly, to 
promote the observance in the strictest manner, 
and according to traditional law, of the ordinances 
concerning Levitical purity. 

A candidate had to be admitted into the Phari- 
sees’ confraternity in the presence of three members.’ 
He might undertake the obligation as to complete 
tithe paying without going forward to the vow 
concerning purity; but he could not undertake 
the latter, and supposed higher degree, without 
passing through the lower. 

If he entered upon the first degree only, he was 
simply a Meaeman, who undertook four obligations, 
namely, to tithe (1) what he ate, (2) what he 
sold, (3) what he bought, and (4) not to be the 
guest of an ‘‘outsider.” Having attained this 
degree, he was looked upon as a person accredited, 
with whom one might freely transact business, 
since he was assumed to have paid on his goods 
all religious dues. 

If a candidate took in addition the “higher” 
vow, he was called a Chadber, or associate, who 
(in relation to the subject before us) undertook 
not to sell to an outsider any substance, whether fluid 
or solid; not to buy from him any such; nor to be 
a guest with him, and not to entertain the outsider 
in his own clothes [on account, that is, of their 
possible impurity ]. 

The Pharisees accordingly were tithe-payers par 
excellence as distinguished from the (INT DY (Am- 
ha-aretz), or “ people of the land,” the uninstructed 
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ones, who knew not, or cared not, for the oral or 
unwritten law, and were looked down upon by 


the learned as ‘ accursed.”4 A  Pharisee was 1 Johni.4o. 


regarded as an aristocratic, punctilious religionist ; 
an Am-ha-aretz as a “heathen man and a 
publican.” * | 

What attitude, then, did our Lord assume in 
regard to the paying of tithes and religious offer- 
ings as respectively observed, or more or less neg- 
lected by these two classes of Jews? It would 
be impossible that He should have been neutral ; 
and we cannot imagine that He grew up in careless- 
ness, or ignorance, or indifference to, this prominent 
feature of a Jew’s religion. In His days tithe- 
paying in Palestine was not only recognized, but 
“in the air,’ as witnessed by the minuteness of 
the directions of the JZzshna. 

Any man having a spark of religion was neces- 
sarily brought face to face with this question 
continually. To buy a pennyworth of figs in the 
street involved also the responsibility of consider- 
ing whether or not they had been tithed; and 
something similar had to be thought of even when 
a few leaves of vegetables were cut off and thrown 
aside to lighten a burden.’ No class of people, 
moreover, was free from the observance of these 
details, for they had to be remembered alike by 
the field labourer, the gatherer of fruit, and the 
errand-boy. 

Accordingly, when our Lord’s parents went up, 
as they did every year, to Jerusalem, and in the 
ordinary course of things took their second tithe, 
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with legal and appropriate offerings, it could hardly 
have escaped the observation of their Divine Son 
that the festival tithe was regarded as_ sacred ; 
that it might not be pledged nor sold on credit ; 
and that if perchance for convenience of carriage 
some of it were turned into money (say at 
Nazareth), the coins received had to be perfect, 
nor might those coins be mingled with ordinary 
money.’ 

When, further, it is remembered that for a wife 
to set before her husband untithed food was regarded 
as an offence sufficiently grave to warrant her 
divorce,” it will be seen that in our Lord’s time, 
and with respect to this burning question, none 
could be neutral. 

Was Christ’s position, then, as regards tithe- 
paying, that of an Am-ha-aretz, that is, one of the 
uninstructed? He certainly was not so regarded 
by His contemporaries. The multitudes not only 
heard Him gladly, but, quite early in His ministry, 
after the Sermon on the Mount, the crowds 
were astonished at His teaching, for “He taught 
them as one having authority.”® Even in His 
own country, in the synagogue at Nazareth, many 
were astonished ; and though some of them asked 
for the source of His learning, none of them 
doubted that the wisdom was there, for they 
asked, “ What wisdom is this which is given unto 
Pia 

Later on, at Jerusalem, the Jews marvelled, 
saying, ‘‘ How knoweth this Man letters, having 
never learned?”’ and as it was at the beginning 
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of His ministry, ‘“‘ All the people were astonished 

at His doctrine,”? so it continued to its close, “ for 1 Matt. vii. 28. 

all the people were very attentive to hear Him.” ? 2 ture xix. 48. 

Hence by the populace our Lord was never looked 

upon as “uninstructed,” “not knowing the law,” 

or in any way approaching ‘‘a heathen man or a 

publican.” Nor was He so regarded by the learned. 

When only twelve years of age He surprised the 

doctors in the temple by His remarkable under- 

standing and answers ; and just as Josephus tells us ® ¢ Lite, sect. 2. 

that he himself when a youth was frequently con- 

sulted by men learned in the law, so the Scribes 

and Pharisees sometimes consulted Jesus — not 

always, let us hope, in malice, but sometimes rather 

to discover His attitude towards what they regarded 

as criteria of orthodoxy. We have an instance of 

this when they brought to Him a woman taken in 

adultery,’ quoting, as they did, the law, and inquiring 4 Jonn vii. 2. 

for His opinion. On another occasion He was 

asked under what circumstances divorce was per- 

missible.? Again, they asked what was the first 5 Mate. xix. 3. 

and great commandment (that is the most essential 

principle) of the law,° and the Pharisees wished, 6M ~ii- 

likewise, to know when He thought the kingdom 

of God was coming.’ 7 Luke xvii. 20. 
The foregoing are not inquiries such as educated 

men would put to an Am-ha-aretz. Such questions 

concerned their highest branch of learning, namely 

the law—the law, probably, both written and 

unwritten, to which again our Lord referred His 

inquirers. And that such questions were skilfully 

answered was borne witness to sometimes by 
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expressed approval, as in the words, “ Well, Master, 
Thou hast said the truth”’; and sometimes in 
general terms: ‘“‘ We know that Thou sayest and 
teachest rightly.” ’ 

It is noticeable also that the Pharisees expected 
to see our Lord, as a teacher, living up to a standard 
resembling their own. Hence they asked His 
disciples : ‘‘ How is it that your Master eats and 
drinks with publicans and sinners?”*’ And on 
another occasion they murmured, saying, “This Man 
receiveth sinners and eateth with them” *—things 
which the Pharisees expressly undertook not to 
do. But there would have been in this nothing 
to murmur at, and the questions would have been 
without point, had they regarded Him as one of the 
uninstructed or common people. They murmured 
because they expected Him to set what they thought 
a higher example. 

The strongest proof, however, that the Pharisees 
regarded our Lord as an observer of the law, 
like themselves, is seen in the fact that early 


in Christ’s ministry, “as He spake, a certain 


Pharisee besought Him to dine with him, and 
Jesus went in and sat down to meat.”* Nor was 
this the only occasion on which He did so, for 
later on in His ministry He went into the house 
of one of the chief Pharisees to eat bread on the 
Sabbath day.’ 

Now, we remember that the Roman centurion 
at Capernaum was sufficiently familiar with Jewish 
custom to be aware that Jesus would contract 
ceremonial defilement by coming as a guest under 
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his Gentile roof,’ since it was considered a breach 1 Luke vii. 6. 
of the law for a Jew to keep company or be guest 
with one of another nation. But the fact that ¢ acts x. 28. 
we find two Pharisees, one of them a chief Pharisee, 
inviting our Lord to be their guest, is clear proof 
that these rigid religionists did not look on Jesus 
as a heathen man or a publican. 

Our Lord’s enemies, even, who watched His 
every word, action, and behaviour in order to find 
fault, never accused Him of not paying tithes 
or ecclesiastical dues; and if not to pay tithe in 
Athens was a sufficient handle wherewith a Greek 
comedian might hold up to ridicule a rich com- 
mercial statesman,’ whose obligation to pay tithe eee 
was not nearly so plainly enjoined as was the 
case with the ordinary Jew, how gladly, may we 
not suppose, would the enemies of our Lord 
have exulted over a similar shortcoming, had they 
been able to hold up Jesus to scorn, as a trans- 
gressor of this command of Moses, and of its 
interpretation according to the traditions of the 
elders? 


But let us pass on to inquire if we can. learn 
anything respecting our subject from our Lord's 
own example. On the eighth day He was circum- 
cized, and when the days of Mary’s purification, 
according to the law of Moses, were accomplished, 
they brought the child Jesus to Jerusalem, to 
present Him to the Lord, and ‘to offer a sacrifice 
according to that which is said in the law of the 
Lord.” 4 4 Luke ii. 21-4. 
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Mr. Sunlight’s description of this ceremony as 
now observed by the Jews in Lemberg has been 
quoted,’ and he adds: 


“Whilst watching the proceedings, I was reminded of 
a similar incident which happened in the life of our Lord, 
commonly called ‘The presentation... . Simeon, being 
no doubt one of the officiating priests in the temple, per- 
formed this rite, and that accounts for his taking up the 
child Jesus in his arms and blessing Him. Thus we see 
that the Redeemer had also to be redeemed, for it behoved 
Him to fulfil all righteousness.” ? 


Again, when they had performed all things 
according to the law of the Lord, they returned 
to Nazareth, whence His parents went to Jerusalem 
every year, at the Feast of the Passover, taking 
up their Son also when He was twelve years old, 
after the custom of the feast.’ 

Here, then, we find the Evangelist careful to 
note that both parents and child were strictly 
observant of the Mosaic law ; and, in harmony with 
this when, later on, John hesitated about baptizing One 
so much greater than himself, Jesus answered: 
‘Thus it becometh us to fulfil all righteousness.” * 
So, again, during our Lord’s ministry, He more 
than once showed His allegiance to the law, saying, 
for instance, to the leper healed after the sermon 
on the mount: ‘Show thyself to the priest, and 
offer the gift that Moses commanded”*®; whilst 
later He similarly directed the ten lepers: ‘“ Go, 
show yourselves to the priests.” ° 

We know of only one occasion when our Lord 
was applied to for money, and then it was not for 
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a compulsory tax imposed by the Romans, but when 
His disciples were asked, at Capernaum, whether 
their Master paid the contribution for the support 
of the temple services. Moses, it is written, 
levied at God’s command, for the furnishing of the 
tabernacle, a half-shekel for every one numbered ; 
also, on the return from captivity, the people 
charged themselves with the third part of a shekel, 
yearly, for the service of the house of God,’ and 
it was to pay this contribution that Peter was 
directed to find a stater, or the equivalent of two 
half-shekels, in the fish’s mouth, wherewith to pay 
for himself and his Master.’ 

Concerning our Lord’s personal arrangements 
about money, we know that though Himself a poor 
Man, yet He was accustomed to give to the poor.’ 
He and His little company had, indeed, a purse, 
and Judas carried it; but three objects only are 
hinted at upon which its contents were spent. 
At the well of Samaria we read of the disciples 
having gone away to buy food ;* and on another 
occasion the well-known habits of their Master left 
His puzzled disciples only two uses for money 
they could conjecture, when, the traitor having left 
the room, ‘“‘some thought because Judas had the 
bag that Jesus said unto him: ‘ Buy what things 
we have need of for the feast’ [which reminds us 
of the festival tithe], or that he should give some- 
thing to the poor.”” 

Hence it has been beautifully observed that the 
slender provision of the Lord and His little company 
was disposed of under a tripartite division, for 
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daily wants, God’s ordinances, and charity.’. Look- 
ing, therefore, at our Lord’s perfect example in 
scrupulously keeping the law, we are left to infer 
that He not only paid tithes and all other religious 
dues, but that He probably exceeded what the law 


required. 


Cline ren x] 


CHRIST'S TEACHING ON TITHING AND 
BENEFICENCE 


Christ’s teaching on tithe-paying and beneficence, 117.—Christ’s 
exhortations to almsgiving, and manner thereof, 118.—His 
encouragement to almsgiving, its proportion, and whole-hearted- 
ness, 119.—Denunciations of Pharisees explained, 121.—His 
commendation of three large givers, 124.—Summary of Christ’s 
teaching in relation to tithe-paying, 125. 


E now pass from our Lord’s example to 
His direct teaching on tithe-paying and 
religious beneficence. Here we may observe that 
the Founder of Christianity proclaimed expressly, 
at the outset of His ministry, that He was not 
come to destroy THE LAw, but to fulfil it, and 
that whoever would do and teach the precepts of 
that law should be called great in the kingdom 
of heaven.’ 

In harmony with this, when a lawyer stood up 
and tried Him, saying, ‘‘ Master, what shall I do 
to inherit eternal life?” the Lord replied, ‘‘ What 
is written in the law” ?* Besides which, we know 2 Luke x. 25-6. 
that the law was invariably referred to by Him as 
the proper standard of godly living, and therefore 
(by implication, of course) the right standard of 


proper giving. 
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As for almsgiving, and religious beneficence in 
general, Jesus Christ laid down several broad and 
deep principles as foundations on which His 
followers might build. 

‘Give,’ He said, “to him that asketh thee; 
and from him that would borrow of thee turn not 
thou away.”’ ‘He that hath two coats, let him 
impart to him that hath none; and he that hath 
food, let him do likewise.”* Again, ‘‘ Give, and it 
shall be given unto you: good measure, pressed 
down, shaken together, running over, shall they 
give into your bosom.” * 

Another of these far-reaching principles was 
addressed to His apostles on the first occasion they 
were sent out to preach: “ Freely ye have received, 
freely give.”* And our Lord enunciated one other 
principle, which, in its own sphere, has no parallel 
in the literature of the world, and which, though 
not recorded in the gospels, seems to have been a 
household word among the early Christians, so that 
it sufficed for an apostle to enjoin upon the elders 
of the Church at Ephesus to ‘remember the 
words of the Lord Jesus, how He said, It is more 
blessed to give than to receive.” ® 

Besides the foregoing exhortations on giving 
generally, our Lord expressly enjoined upon His 
followers the habit of giving as a religious duty. 

‘Sell that ye have,” said He, “and give 
alms.” ° 

Nevertheless, the giving was to be no mere per- 
functory distribution of money, irrespective of the 
motive by which it was prompted. The giving 
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of alms and doing righteousness, in order to be 

acceptable in the sight of God, was, He taught, not 

to be done ostentatiously, so as to be seen by men, 

but rather so unobtrusively that one’s left hand 

was not to know what the right hand was doing.? 1 Matt. vi. 4. 

Nor was a gift to be offered on the altar by a man 

at variance with his brother; but rather, the gift 

should be left before the altar, and a reconciliation 

bexarst.effected.:'? 2 Mate eee 
Neither, again, was almsgiving to be done with 

a view to reciprocal favours : 


“When thou makest a dinner or a supper, call not 
thy friends, nor thy brethren, nor thy kinsmen, nor rich 
neighbours ; lest haply they also bid thee again, and a 
recompense be made thee. But when thou makest a feast, 
bid the poor, the maimed, the lame, the blind, and thou 
shalt be blessed: because they have not wherewith to 
recompense thee: for thou shalt be recompensed in the 
resurrection of the just.’ ? $ Lake sna 


As a further encouragement to such almsgiving 
and righteousness, the Lord Jesus taught, in effect, 
that such good deeds thus done would be taken as 
done to Himself; 


“T was an hungered, and ye gave Me meat: I was 
thirsty, and ye gave Me drink: I was a stranger, and ye 
took Me in: naked, and ye clothed Me: J was sick, and 
ye visited Me: I was in prison, and ye came unto Me. 
... Verily I say unto you, Inasmuch as ye did it unto 
one of these My brethren, even these least, ye did it 
unto Me.” 4 4 Matt. xxv. 35- 


As for the amount, scale, or proportion in which 
alms were to be devoted, no gift, Jesus implied, 
could be too small, if worthily offered: for a cup 
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of cold water only, given in the name of a disciple, 
was in no wise to go unrewarded.’ But, whatever 
may be lawfully inferred as to the religious value 
of gifts of intrinsically small worth, it is quite clear 
that it was not intended as a standard for those 
who ought to give more; inasmuch as we have 
already seen that the teaching of Christ, as recorded 
in the gospels, enjoins an almost lavish system of 
beneficence. Indeed, there seems to be no limit 
to the claim which Christ made upon His followers 
as to the consecration to Himself of their persons 
and their possessions, saying, ‘He that loveth 
[not merely his money, but even] father or mother 
more than Me is not worthy of Me: and he that 
loveth son or daughter more than Me is not worthy 
oles 

In contrast to (or shall we not say in fulfilment 
of?) the legal spirit of the Old Testament, which 
named the proportion in which men should contri- 
bute of their substance to God, Jesus Christ bade 
His followers to seek first and before all else God’s 
kingdom and His righteousness, promising that 
all such things as food and clothing should be 
added to them.? Moreover, they were not to lay 
up for themselves treasure upon the earth, but to lay 
up for themselves treasure in heaven.* Hence 
when the rich young ruler asked the Lord what 
he should do to inherit eternal life, the answer 
was: “Sell all that thou hast, and distribute unto 
the poor, and thou shalt have treasure in heaven.” 

If this seems to us a hard test, we may remember 
that it was not asking more than was implied on 
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two other occasions, on one of which our Lord 

called the people unto Him with His disciples, 

and said to them all, “If any man would come 

after Me, let him deny himself, and take up his 

cross, and follow Me,” ? a saying that was afterwards 1 matt. xvi. 24. 
repeated with even more stringent conditions when 
there went great multitudes with Jesus, and He 
turned and said unto them, “If any man cometh 
unto Me, and hateth not his own father, and mother, 
and wife, and children, and brethren, and sisters, 
yea, and his own life also, he cannot be My 
disciple.” ? 

It follows, then, that if a man is required to give 
up, when necessary, such persons and things as 
are by an ordinary person most valued of all, a 
man’s money may not be excepted from this general 
surrender. Matthew, at all events, did not treat 
such terms as merely figurative, when, called by 
the Lord Jesus, “he left all, rose up, and followed 
Flim: * 3 Luke v. 28. 

But, it may be asked, did not our Lord denounce 

the Pharisees? The reply is, ‘ Yes, on several 
grounds, but not as regards their tithe-paying.” 
When they rejected a plain command of God 
such as to honour father and mother, and quoted 
a traditional interpretation which allowed a man 
to escape from this duty as such by saying that 
his money was Corban (or a gift to God), this, 
Christ pointed out, was making void the word of 
God by reducing what was a matter of obligation 
to one of free will. 

In view of such perversions of scripture as this, 
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Jesus bade His disciples to beware of the leaven 
of the Pharisees, which is hypocrisy.’ But no dis- 
approval was expressed with the Pharisee who went 
up to the temple to pray, because he said, “I 
give tithes of all that I possess.”* His fault lay 
in trusting in himself that he was righteous, and 
in his contempt for others. 

So again, in that chapter of repeated woes, one 
of them reads: ‘ Woe unto you scribes and Phari- 
sees, hypocrites, for ye pay tithe of mint, and anise, 
and cummin,” * which is in keeping with the W/zshna, 
wherein Rabbi Simeon, son of Gamaliel, was of 
opinion that little buds or sprays of fennel and 
mustard were liable to tithe.’ 

But what then? Did the Lord disapprove of 
this minute tithing? Far from it, for He expressed 
approval, and said, ‘“‘These ought ye to have 
done.’ Besides which, it should be remembered 
that the eight woes pronounced upon these religion- 
ists, are prefaced by the Lord’s own statement ; 
‘The scribes and the Pharisees sit in Moses’ seat. 
All therefore whatsoever they bid you observe, 
that observe and do.”’ 

Here then, certainly, is expressed our Lord's 
approval of tithe-paying, and, up to a certain point, 
of the teaching of the Pharisees thereon, even when 
that teaching seems to have been coloured with 
rabbinical interpretations such as could not be so 
minutely deduced from the laws of the Pentateuch 
only. 

We do well further to remember, that our Lord 
was conversant with certain, at least, of the traditions 
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now found in the M/zskna, for He sometimes used 
its arguments in vindication of His conduct and 
teaching, as, for instance, when His disciples 
on the Sabbath plucked ears of corn and rubbed 
them in their hands, Jesus rebutted the charge 
brought against them by quoting a maxim of the 
Pharisees, ‘‘ The Sabbath was made for man, and 
not man for the Sabbath.” ? 

Amongst a class of men such as the Pharisees, 


. ° ° 7 
possessing such wide divergences of character and 


views,* our Lord undoubtedly had many enemies ; 
but there must have been some of them with whom 
He had much in common, and who were friendly, 
for we are told that certain of the Pharisees (and 
these seemingly with goodwill) came to warn Him 
“Get Thee out, and depart hence, for Herod will 
fo hee? 

We know, too, that Jesus accepted hospitality, 
as we have already noticed, from a Pharisee, eating 
with one at Nain,’ and afterwards entering the 
house of one of their chiefs to eat bread on the 
Sabbath.’ Besides these instances, we may reason- 


* The Talmud says there were seven varieties of Pharisees: (1) The 
Shechemite Pharisee, who kept the law for what he could profit 
thereby. (2) The tumbling Pharisee, who hung down his head with 
feigned humility and frequently stumbled. (3) The bleeding Pharisee, 
who, in order not to look on a woman, closed his eyes, and so some- 
times injured himself even to incurring bleeding wounds. (4) The 
Pharisee who wore a mortar-shaped cap to cover his eyes from 
beholding impurity. (5) The what-am-I-yet-to-do Pharisee, who, not 
knowing much of the law, and having done one thing, asked, ‘“ What 
next?” (6) The Pharisee impelled by fear. (7) The Pharisee 
actuated by love, who obeyed the Lord because he loved Him with 
all his heart (McClintock, viii. 72, referring to Mishna-Babylon ; 
Sota, 226: Jerusalem, Berachoth, cap. ix.). 
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ably suppose that our Lord was on intimate terms 
with Nicodemus, who was a man of the Pharisees, 
a ruler of the Jews.’ 

These remarks, then, may suggest, in relation 
to our subject of tithe-paying, that it was in matters 
of conduct, rather than of principle, that Jesus found 
so much to criticize in dealing with the Pharisees. 
The Pharisee who invited our Lord to dine was 
surprised that Jesus did not first wash, as no doubt 
the host himself had done, after having seen that 
what he was about to eat had been duly tithed. 
But the Lord said: ‘‘ Rather give alms as you are 
able, and behold all things are clean unto you.” *? 

But, passing now from the Pharisees, and our 
Lord’s teaching in connection with them, we may 
notice three persons, all of them large givers in 
proportion to their incomes, who offered to God 
more than the utmost requirement of the law as 
to tithes, and each of whom was specially com- 
mended by Christ. It looks at first somewhat hard 
that the poor widow of Sarepta, who possessed only 
a handful of meal and a little oil in a cruse, should 
have been called upon to contribute to the support 
of the Lord’s prophet ; but she gave largely, and 
Jesus commended her as having received greater 
honour than all the widows who were in Israel.’ 

Again, the crowds called Zaccheus the publican 


* I have wondered whether our Lord had this Pharisaic tithing in 
mind when, after a warning against covetousness, and uttering the 
parable of the rich fool, Jesus added : “Seek not ye what ye shall eat, 
or what ye shall drink, neither be ye of doubtful mind” [that is as to 
tithing], but rather “sell that ye have and give alms” (Luke xii. 15, 
28-9, 33). 
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‘“‘a sinner.” But even if he were an Am-ha-aretz, 
and not instructed in rabbinical tithing, he never- 
theless gave half of his income to the poor, and 
the Lord Jesus called him ‘‘a son of Abraham,” 
and was a guest in his house.’ 

Yet another instance. When the Lord sat over 
against the treasury, and afterwards commended 
a certain poor widow who cast two mites therein, 
it was not because she paid her tenth (as did 
many of the rich, no doubt), nor because she paid 
a fourth (as the covetous Pharisees would do), 
neither because her demaz, or doubtful tithe, had 
been paid, nor because (Zaccheus-like) she gave 
a half, but rather because she cast in all that she 
had, even all her living.’ 

How, then, shall we summarize these remarks 
on tithes and offerings in the days of our Lord, 
and His relation thereto ? 

All must allow that tithe-paying was enjoined 
upon the Jews, by God, in the law; and we all 
contend that Jesus Christ, as a Jew, kept that law 
to the letter ; therefore the inference seems inevit- 
able (and we have found not a tittle of evidence 
to the contrary) that the Lord Jesus Himself paid 
tithes.* Nor does He appear to have expected 
less than this of His disciples. He knew perfectly 
well that a Pharisee was called upon to spend some- 


* Here, of course, we cannot dogmatize, for we do not know what 
means of livelihood our Lord had at His disposal. But even if we 
think of Him as dependent on alms, we may remember that the 
Demai chapter of the JM/ishna directs that the poor man who 
received pieces of bread, or fragments of fig-cake, should tithe each 
piece separately. See p. Io1. 


1 Luke xix. 9. 


2 Mark xii. 42. 


1 Matt. v. 20. 


# Acts xx: 35. 


8 Luke xiv. 33. 
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thing like a fourth of his income for religious and 
charitable purposes, notwithstanding which, Jesus 
told His disciples that unless their righteousness 
exceeded the righteousness of the scribes and 
Pharisees, they should in no case enter into the 
kingdom of heaven.’ 

Jesus Christ did not promulgate afresh for Chris- 
tians, as from a New Testament Sinai, the law 
against murder, or adultery, or any other law; but 
to show the binding and spiritual nature of the 
Mosaic law, and its far-reaching principles, He 
taught that these commandments may be broken 
by an angry word, or even a sinful look. Neither, 
again, did the Lord re-enact that His followers 
should pay a patriarchal tithe, a Levitical tithe, a 
festival tithe, a poor’s tithe, a demaz tithe, or any 
other ; but so far was He from repealing the law 
concerning tithes, or lowering God’s claims on pro- 
perty, that He set before those who would be His 
followers a more complete fulfilment of God’s law ; 
and an ideal more lofty by far, leaving enshrined 


‘in the memories of His hearers those remarkable 


words “It is more blessed to give than to 
receive ;”” and proclaiming to each of His would- 
be followers, ‘‘ Whosoever he be of you that for- 
saketh not all that he hath, he cannot be My 
disciple.” ? 


CHAPTER XII 
EARLY CHRISTIAN GIVING 


Community of goods and money among the first disciples, 127.— 
Wholeheartedness of Barnabas, and fraud of Ananias, 128.— 
Apostolic organization of charity, 129.—Alms of Tabitha, and of 
Cornelius, 130.—Peter’s relation to rabbinical tithe-paying, 131. 
—Grecian Jews at Antioch sending alms by Barnabas, 132.— 
Tithe-paying not rescinded at first Council at Jerusalem, 133.— 
First missionaries enjoined to “remember the poor,” 134.—Paul 
acting as almoner, 134. 


N previous chapters we have brought under 
review various laws relating to tithes and 
offerings as recorded in the Pentateuch ; after which 
we looked for further light from the working of 
those laws in the remaining books of the Old 
Testament. In like manner, having studied in the 
Gospels the example and teaching of the Founder 
of Christianity in relation to tithes and religious 
beneficence, we have now to investigate what 
further instruction is given upon our subject by 
the remaining books of the New Testament. 


Fifty days after our Lord’s resurrection the 
Holy Spirit was sent down, and St. Peter’s sermon 
on the Day of Pentecost is scarcely ended when, 


almost immediately, we read of the first Christians 
127 


1 Acts ii. 44.5. 


2 Acts iv. 32-5. 


8 Acts iv. 36, 37- 
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that they devoted to the calls of their new religion, 
not merely one or more tenths of their property, 
but that each gave his all; for ‘all that believed 
were together, and had all things common; and 
they sold their possessions and goods, and parted 
them to all, according as every man had need.” ’ 

Again, in the following chapter of the same book, 
we see Peter and John going up together into the 
temple at the hour of prayer, of whom a lame 
man solicited alms. Peter apparently recognized at 
once the propriety (not to say the duty) of helping 
the poor; but having neither silver nor gold, he 
gave such as he had, and that was, in the name of 
Jesus Christ, to bid the lame man walk. 

A commotion ensued, which led to the imprison- 
ment of Peter and John; but so far was this from 
diminishing the zeal and self-denial of the newly 
formed body of Christians that 


“The multitude of them that believed were of one heart 
and soul: and not one of them said that aught of the 
things which he possessed was his own; but they had all 
things common. . . . Neither was there among them any 
that lacked: for as many as were possessors of lands or 
houses sold them, and brought the prices of the things 
that were sold, and laid them at the apostles’ feet; and 


distribution was made unto each, according as any one 
had need.” z 


One of these more than princely givers was 
Barnabas, a Levite, a man of Cyprus by race, who, 
having a field, sold it, and brought the money and 
laid it at the apostles’ feet.2 This good example 
provoked probably the zeal of many, and perhaps 
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the envy of some; for Ananias also, with his wife 
Sapphira, sold a possession, but kept back part of 
the price. They then laid the remainder at the 
apostles’ feet,’ as if they were giving the whole, 1acswi. 
thus enacting one lie before uttering other two to 
cover the first—with what a sad result we know. 
The recorded incident, however, is instructive as 
showing that the wholesale giving up of property 
by these early believers was not compulsory, 
this land being regarded as their own, whether 
in their possession or after it was turned into 
money. 

As believers were added to the Lord, there came 
also “a multitude out of the cities round about 
unto Jerusalem, bringing sick folks and them which 
were vexed with unclean spirits.’* Nor did the 2 Actsv. 14-16. 
sick appeal to the apostles in vain; for they were 
healed every one, and in all probability they were, 
in many cases, also relieved by alms. 

We soon learn, in fact, that there had been a 
church provision made for the relief of the needy, 
and this is suggested by the murmuring of the 
Gentile Christians against the Jewish Christians, 
because the widows of the former had been in 
some way neglected at the daily ministration, or 
distribution, of church money or similar provision. 

Upon this, the apostles, calling together the 
mass of the disciples, pointed out that it was not 
reasonable that the twelve should leave preaching 
and ministerial work to serve ‘“‘tables”—a phrase 
including, no doubt, the distribution of alms; 
whereupon seven officers were appointed to attend 


9 
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to this department ; the church thereby recognizing 
it as one of her duties to care for and distribute 
alms to the poor and needy.’ 

Not that the officers of the church, however, 
were ready to receive money from all and every 
source; for when Simon Magus offered money 
to Peter and John, saying, ‘“‘Give me also this 
power, that on whomsoever I lay my hands he 
may receive the Holy Ghost,” Peter said unto him, 
“Thy silver perish with thee.”* Then, we are 
told, the Christians throughout Palestine (that is 
Judea, Galilee, and Samaria) had peace, being 
edified ; and our attention is drawn specifically to 
the case of Tabitha, who was reported to be full 
of good works and almsdeeds, such as the making 
of coats and garments, presumably for the poor 
and needy.® 

On the death of Tabitha, Peter was called to 
Joppa, and Tabitha was raised to life again. After 
this we have an instance of Gentile giving; for 
whilst the apostle remained at Joppa, a vision was 
vouchsafed to a man in Cesarea, Cornelius by 
name, a centurion of the band called the Italian 
cohort, a devout man, and one that feared God 
with all his house, who gave much alms to the 
people. ‘Thy prayers and thine alms,” said the 
divine messenger who appeared to him, “are gone 
up for a memorial before God. And now send 
men to Joppa and fetch . . . Peter.” 4 

Precisely at the same time the apostle, whilst 
praying on the housetop at Joppa, saw in a vision 
living creatures let down from heaven, and also 
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heard a voice saying to him, “Rise, Peter; kill, - 


and-eat.- But Peter said, Not so, Lord; for I 
have never eaten anything that is common or 
unclean.”? Nevertheless, Peter went to Czsarea, 
and, addressing Cornelius and his friends, said, 
“Ye yourselves know that it is an unlawful thing 
for a man that is a Jew to join himself or come 
unto one of another nation.” Notwithstanding, 
they invited Peter to tarry with them certain days, 
which he did. 

For this ecclesiastical irregularity, when Peter 
was come up to Jerusalem, the Jewish Christians 
contended with him, saying, ‘Thou wentest in 
to men uncircumcized, and didst eat with them.” 
Whereupon Peter justifies his conduct, relating his 
vision, in the course of which he calmly repeats 
to the apostles and brethren his reply to the divine 
message, “ Not so, Lord; for nothing common or 
unclean hath ever entered into my mouth.” ’ 

These words, read in the light of a previous 
chapter, might suggest that Peter had been all 
his life a strict tithe-payer, because, if he had so 
scrupulously observed the higher law (as the rabbis 
deemed it) concerning ceremonial purity, and not 
being the guest of, or entertaining, an outsider, it 
goes without saying that he would have observed 
what they regarded as the lower vow (that is, con- 
cerning tithes), and so have paid and expended 
annually for religious purposes a fourth, or there- 
abouts, of his income. 

Weare not told that the apostle Peter belonged, 
or had belonged, to the party of the Pharisees ; but 
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in the present instance he seems to speak like one. 
Not, however, that the Pharisees alone were careful 
to avoid ceremonial defilement. The reason why 
the captors of Jesus would not go into the Gentile 
judgment hall of Pilate was that they might not 
thereby be rendered unclean’; and we read that 
“all the Jews, except they wash their hands up 
to the elbow, eat not, holding the tradition of the 
elders.”* The words, too, of Peter to Cornelius 
imply that it was unlawful for axy Jew to be guest 
with an outsider. 

Thus far, then, we have been dealing with 
Christian practice and principle in almsgiving and 
beneficence in Palestine, among the Jews, until 
Peter, preaching to Cornelius, opened the door 
of entry to the Christian Church to the Gentiles. 
We read, however, “They therefore that were 
scattered abroad, upon the tribulation that arose 
about Stephen, travelled as far as Phenicia, and 
Cyprus, and Antioch, but preaching Christianity to 
none but Jews.’’? 

Meanwhile, certain men of Cyprus and Cyrene 
spake to the Grecian Jews at Antioch, where 
Barnabas and Saul taught for a whole year. Here 
the disciples were first called Christians, the one 
practical feature of their Christianity mentioned, 
being that “the disciples, every man according to 
his ability, determined to send relief to the brethren 
that dwelt in Judea, which also they did, sending it 
to the elders by the hand of Barnabas and Saul.” 4 

Then, Barnabas and Saul, having accomplished 
this labour of love,’ went back to Antioch, where, 
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not long after, certain men came down from Judea, 
and taught the brethren that they ought to be 
circumcized. A deputation, therefore, was sent to 
Jerusalem to the apostles and elders; and it is in 
connection with the conference that followed we 
read that some, at least, of the Jewish Christians 
at Jerusalem, especially those who had_ been 
Pharisees,’ had thought it needful that the Gentile 1 acts xv. s. 
converts should be circumcized, and that they 
should be charged to keep (presumably in its 
entirety) the law of Moses, which would include, 
of course, spending a considerable portion of their 
incomes for religious purposes. 

Moreover, it was not ex-Pharisees alone who 
were of this opinion, for, later on, we read of the 
Christians at Jerusalem saying to Paul, “ Thou 
seest, brother, how many [myriads or tens of] 
thousands of Jews there are which believe, and 
they are all zealous [for the observance] of the 


2 £ 
< 2 Acts xxi. 20. 


law. 
This zeal for the law no doubt included the 
payment of tithes, which practice was, at that very 
moment, in full force, presumably, by these tens of 
thousands of converts, and so continued for many 
years afterwards, as witnessed by Josephus A.D. 67.° 3seep. 106. 
Accordingly, neither here nor throughout the Acts 
of the Apostles is any exception mentioned con- 
cerning tithes and offerings, as if they were obsolete, 
or the law concerning them rescinded. 
Passing now from St. Luke’s testimony in the 
Acts of the Apostles, to that of other writers of the 


New Testament, we find the author of the Epistle 
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to the Hebrews urging Christians “to do good 
and to communicate,’ these words including a 
duty, no doubt, as Dr. A. B. Davidson puts it, 
to ‘impart of their substance, to minister to the 
necessities of those in want or in affliction.”* So 
also St. John, in his first epistle, puts before his 
readers this far-reaching question: ‘“‘Whoso hath 
this world’s goods, and beholdeth his: brother in 
need, and shutteth up his compassion from him, 
how doth the love of God abide in him?” ? whilst 
the apostle James asks very practically, “If a 
brother or sister be naked, and in lack of daily 
food, and one of you say unto them, Go in peace, 
be ye warmed and filled: and yet ye give them not 
the things needful for the body; what doth it 
prontz=: 

It is in accordance, therefore, with these prin- 
ciples, that we see the early Christians did not 
stint to give for, among other things, the relief of 
the needy ; and so, when Paul and Barnabas were 
sent to the heathen, the one practical injunction 
mentioned as laid on them was, “that we should 
remember the poor; which very thing,” says Paul, 
“TI was also zealous to do.” ? 

How peculiarly zealous he was we have already 
seen, in his bearing the alms of the Christians from 
Antioch to the famishing brethren at Jerusalem.‘ 
Moreover, this was not the last time of Paul's 
acting as almoner; for, when writing to the 
Romans, this great apostle says: “I go unto 
Jerusalem, ministering unto the saints, for it hath 
been the good pleasure of Macedonia and Achaia 
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to make a certain contribution for the poor among 

the saints that are at Jerusalem.”’ And again, in 1Rom. xv. 2. 
his speech before Felix, the apostle stated that, 

after some years, the cause that took him to 
Jerusalem was to convey to his nation alms and 
offerings,’ all which, together with what has been 2 acs xiv. 17. 
previously said, tends to show that the first 
Christians, whether converted from Judaism or 
heathenism, looked upon right giving, to say the 

least, as an important part of right living. 


1 x Cor. xvi. 2. 


GEAR TE Roa 
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Paul’s injunctions about raising church funds, 136.—His instructions to 
Galatians, Corinthians, and Philippians about giving, 137-—Paul’s 
application of Mosaic claims to Christians, 138.—Is the law con- 
cerning tithe abrogated ? 138.—Paul’s example, and instructions to 
Corinthians and Ephesians concerning almsgiving and hospitality, 
141.— The proper recipients of Christian almsgiving, 142.—Paul’s 
own standard as to giving, 144.—Retrospect of entire field of reve- 
lation as to tithe-paying and benevolence, 146.—Denial of God’s 
claim to a portion of income equivalent to spiritual anarchy, 148. 


ROM the foregoing instances of Paul’s minis- 

tering to the needs of Christians, let us pass 

to his teaching on the subject of monetary obliga- 

tions, given to the churches which he founded among 
the Gentiles. 

In the churches of Corinth and of Galatia, when 
on a certain occasion money was needed for the 
saints (that is, apparently, the poor of the church 
of Jerusalem), the apostle, with a founder’s authority, 
directed or gave order : 


“Upon the first day of the week let each one of you lay 
by him in store, as he may prosper.” 4 


Here four things may be noticed about this 
method of raising a charitable fund : 


1. It seems to be assumed that every one would 
give. 


136 
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2. Givings were to be stored beforehand. 

3. Giving was to have reference to prosperity. 

4. Giving, or laying by, was to be exercised every 
Lord’s day. And it should be observed that some- 
times collections, enjoined by the apostle, were on 
behalf of Christians outside the churches in which 
the contributions were made. 

Other instructions upon giving, taught by Paul 
to his Galatian converts, seem to occur in con- 
nection with their support of the ministry, for 
he says: 

“Let him that is taught in the word communicate unto 
him that teacheth in all good things. Be not deccived ; 
Godis not mocked : for whatsoever a man soweth, that shall 
he also reap.” # 1Gal. vi. 6, 7. 

In addressing the Christians at Corinth Paul 
entered more fully into the right of Christian 
ministers to the support of the faithful ;? whilst to 2: Cor. xvi. x. 
the Christians at Rome, his words on the subject of 
almsgiving may serve as a broad general principle 
for all churches. 

“Tf the Gentiles have been made partakers of their [the 
Christian Jews’] spiritual things, they [the Gentiles] owe 
it to them [the Christian Jews] also to minister unto them 
in carnal things.” ? 3 Rom. xv. 27. 

The Christians of Philippi, likewise, may be 
mentioned in this connection, their liberality being 
recognized by the apostle, who wrote that ‘in the 
beginning of the Gospel no church had fellowship 
with me in the matter of giving and receiving, but 
ye only : for even in Thessalonica ye sent once and 
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again unto my need,” * L Phil. iv. 15-17 
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There were other churches where, for good 
reasons, Paul chose to forego personal remunera- 
tion,’ but he did not thereby give up his right 
thereto; for, with the Corinthian Christians, he 
argues thus : 

“Have we no right to eat and to drink? ... What 
soldier ever serveth at his own charges? ... If we sowed 
unto you spiritual things, is it a great matter if we shall 
reap your carnal things? ... Know ye not that they 
which minister about sacred things eat of the things of the 
temple, and they which wait upon the altar have their 
portion with the altar? Even so did the Lord ordain that 
they which proclaim the Gospel should live of the 
Gospel.” ? 


Here the apostle seems to have in mind two 
sources of maintenance for the Jewish priesthood. 
The one probably included tithes brought to the 
storehouse of the temple,’ and the other consisted 
of those portions of the sacrifices which were brought 
to the altar and retained by the priest,’ as signified 
by the words: ‘“ They which wait upon the altar 


-have their portion with the altar.” 


Some may contend, however, that the law was 
abrogated under the Gospel. If so, how much 
of the law, and in what sense? Is the law so 
abrogated as that we may now, at our pleasure, 
murder, lie, and steal ? * 


* The Rev. Watts Ditchfield, a vicar whom I know in Bethnal Green, 
was calling on a shoemaker, who declared he would not come to 
church to hear the Commandments read, for, said he, “ The Ten Com- 
mandments were long ago abolished.” To argue, the vicar judged 
to be just then undesirable; but, acting on a sudden thought, he said, 
“Oh! I am very glad the eighth commandment is abolished, for I 
am just now in want of a pair of boots, and I think these are my 
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Have we not already seen that Christ came to 
fulfil the law—to confirm it to the least iota ?? and 1 Matt. v. x78. 
fulfilling is the perfecting, not the destruction, of 
anything. Hence the payment of tithes and offer- 
ings applicable to the support of the ministry, and 
to other religious and charitable works, is clearly 
_ the duty of Christians, unless it can be shown that 

Christ repealed God’s law previously promulgated. 

And this, as Leslie writes? : A abner 


edition, p. 8. 

“ He never did, but rather confirmed it by approving the 
tithe payments of the Pharisees, and by ordaining that they 
who preach the Gospel should live of the Gospel. Some 
would have the Gospel merely eleemosynary—nothing due, 
but all freewill offerings. But was this so in the Temple? 
I trow not: for though there were freewill offerings, 
there were also tithes and other offerings, the with- 
holding of which was counted as robbery. Moreover, 
if the ministers of the Temple were sure of at least a tenth, 
whilst the ministers of the Gospel are not sure of a 
hundredth part of some men’s incomes, where is the truth 
or appropriateness of the apostle’s comparison ? ” 


Besides, what was it that the Lord ordained ? 
That every man should give just what he pleased ? 
This men could do without any ordinance being 
issued to that end. That which leaves every man 
perfectly at his own liberty is no law at all; and 


size.” Whereupon he picked up a pair as he spoke, and hurried out 
of the shop with the boots under his arm. The shoemaker soon 
followed : and never afterwards raised objections to the reading of the 
Commandments. (From the Quarterly Letter of the Navuy Misston 
Society, December, 1902, p. 2.) Would that all who for excuse argue 
that the law is abolished, and so try to evade their responsibility as to 
setting aside a proportion of their income for God, could be thus 
quickly convinced ! 


1 Rigby, The 
Tithe Terumoth 
P- 53: 
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if every man were left thus to act, Christ ordained 
what amounted to nothing.* 

The great apostle of the Gentiles therefore seems 
to lay down two great principles : one, that tithes 
and offerings of the faithful are due for the further- 
ance of the Gospel; the other, that every one 
should lay up in store, on Sunday, in proportion 
to his income, so as to have a fund from which 
distribution may be made as needed: for, con- 
cerning the support of ministers and the support 
of the poor, Mr. Rigby justly says, ‘“‘ Both are 
duties, under the New Testament as under the 
Old, but each for a different design, and a different 
significance, and one should never be confounded 
with the other.’ 

In addition to the passages already considered, 
there are other points concerning Christian giving 
which occur here and there in the writings of the 


apostle Paul. 


* The Rev. Richard Duke, of Stirling, Ontario, an earnest advocate 
of tithe-paying, in support of his conviction that the tithe law is 


binding upon Christians, argues thus : 


1. It is a principle in jurisprudence that when the reasons which 
originated a law continue to operate, and there is no explicit repeal of 
the law, the law remains in force. And this principle appears to have 
the lucidity and force of an axiom. .. . 

2. That which passed away was the symbolical and figurative. 
Tithing was neither one nor the other, but a duty issuing from the 
moral law, which is of perpetual force. 

3. True, there is no formal re-enactment of the law of the tithe. 
But why should such a formal re-enactment be looked for? The law 
had not become obsolete ; it was not indifferently observed. On the 
contrary it was conspicuously honoured in the observance. Similarly 
there is no formal re-enactment of the Sabbath law; but Christians 
recognize the law respecting the seventh of time, and by a parity of 
reasoning should recognize the law respecting the tenth of substance, 
Lhe Christian Guardian, Toronto, Jan. 13, 1904, p. 9. 
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The Lord Jesus led His disciples to expect 
hospitality, even as Martha and Mary, Joanna the 
wife of Chuza, Herod’s steward, and Susanna, and 
many others, ministered of their substance unto 
Himself.’ So, again, when the Lord sent out the 1 Lute viii. . 
seventy, He said: ‘ Into whatsoever house ye shall 
enter .. . in that same house remain, eating and 
drinking such things as they give: for the labourer 
is worthy of his hire.” * @ Luke x. 1-7. 
Accordingly, the Apostle Paul frequently accepted 
hospitality from his converts. For instance, we 
read that Lydia, “when she was baptized and her 
household, she besought us, saying If ye have 
judged me to be faithful to the Lord, come into my 
house, and abide there;” which, evidently, Paul 
and Silas did, since, after their imprisonment (during 
which the Philippian jailor was converted, and set 
bread before them) the two evangelists went out of 
the prison and entered into the house of Lydia? ?Acts»vi 15,34 
So, again, at Puteoli, Paul and his companion found 
brethren, and were entreated to tarry with them 
seven days.’ h Acts xxviii. 14, 
In keeping with these instances Paul urges 
Christians to the practice of hospitality and alms- 
giving ; and, in the same breath with such lofty 
precepts as ‘continuing stedfastly in prayer,” he 
adds, ‘‘communicating to the necessities of the 
saints, given to hospitality.”’ In fact, so full Rom xii 
is he of this subject that, when writing to the 
Corinthian Christians, he breaks off in the middle 
of a sentence to say, ‘‘Ye know the house of 
Stephanas, that it is the firstfruits of Achaia, and 


11 Cor. xvi. 15. 


2 2 Cor. viii, 1-4, 
7. 


3 Eph. iv. 28. 


41 Tim, vi. 17- 
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that they have set themselves to minister unto 
the saints.” ? 

Also to these same believers in Corinth he makes 
known the grace of God given in the churches of 
Macedonia : 

“ How that in much proof of affliction the abundance of 
their joy and their deep poverty abounded unto the riches 
of their liberality. For according to their power I bear 
witness, yea, and beyond their power, they gave of their own 
accord, beseeching us with much entreaty in regard of this 
grace and the fellowship in the ministering to the saints,” 
after which the apostle adds, “See that ye abound in this 
grace also.” @ 


To the Christians in Ephesus he gives the 
following highly practical exhortation: ‘* Let him 
that stole steal no more, but rather let him labour ;”” 
and to this Christian end, not merely that he may 
support himself, but “that he may have whereof 
to give to him that hath need.” ? 

Also to Timothy, Paul says: ‘ Charge them 
that are rich . . . [not to] have their hope set 
on the uncertainty of riches; but . . . that they 
do good, that they be rich in good works, that 
they be ready to distribute, and willing to com- 
municate.” “ 

If next we proceed to ask for the classes of 
persons on whose behalf Christian giving is thus 
called for, we find the apostle directing, concerning 
ministers : ‘“‘ Let the elders that rule well be counted 
worthy of double honour, especially those who 
labour in the word and in teaching.”® And again: 
“Let him that is taught in the word communicate 
unto him that teacheth in all good things.” 
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There are also the claims of the poor generally, 
amongst whom the Christian poor are to have the 
first place : ‘‘ Do good unto all men, especially unto 
them who are of the household of faith.” 7 1Gal. vi. x0. 
Also widows are mentioned ; and that, in connec- 
tion with the first information we have concerning 
the distribution of church bounty ; * whilst, in general @ Acts vi. x. 
terms, the apostle more than once mentions, as 
a suitable object for alms, the supplying of the 
necessities of the saints.’ v2 Ree 
To these may be added the call for hospitality to * 
strangers ;* helping poor relations ;’ and assistance # Bons 33 
to foreign missionaries, “because for His name’s***"™” °° 
sake they went forth, taking nothing of the 
Gentiles.” ° 6 3 John 7. 
Just as we noticed, however, from the teaching of 
the Lord Jesus, that true Christian almsgiving was 
something more than mere giving of money, so we 
observe several like precepts on this subject from 
the apostle’s pen; as, for instance, when he tells 
the Corinthians’ that though he bestowed all his 7% Cor. xiii. 3. 
goods to feed the poor, and had not love, it would 
profit him nothing. Also he enjoins upon the 
Romans: “He that giveth, let him do it with 
singleness [or liberality]”;*° and Paul treats on &Rom. xis. 
the footing of an ordinance of God, the payment 
even of Imperial taxes, saying, ‘‘ Let every soul be 
subject unto the higher powers . . . Render to all 
their dues, tribute to whom tribute is due, custom 
to whom custom, fear to whom fear, honour to 


9 ae 
? Rom. xiii. 1-7. 


whom honour. 
But it is in writing to the Christians of rich, 
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mercantile Corinth that the apostle enlarges most 
concerning this duty of ministering to the saints. 
He praises their readiness to give, telling them he 
gloried thereof to the Christians of Macedonia, and 
that their zeal had stirred up many. The Corinth- 
ians’ subscriptions, however, though promised, do 
not appear to have been so promptly paid; and 
hence, some of the brethren were sent on in 
advance, to make up their afore-promised bounty, 
that the same might be ready, as a matter of bounty 
and not of compulsion. ? 

After this their spiritual father continues: ‘“ He 
that soweth sparingly shall reap also sparingly ; 
and he that soweth bountifully shall reap also 
bountifully. Let each man do according as he 
hath purposed in his heart ; not grudgingly, or of 
necessity; for God loveth a cheerful giver.” * This 
he supports by a Scriptural quotation, and then 
proceeds to state how “the ministration of this 
service, not only filled up the measure of the wants 
of the saints, but abounded also through many 
thanksgivings unto God.” ’ 

Such, then, were the general principles concerning 
monetary obligations as taught by the apostle Paul ; 
but we may fail to appreciate them adequately 
unless we remember the force of his own example, 
for he did not preach what he did not practice, 
nor lay upon others a yoke which he himself would 
not carry. 

He enjoined, indeed, that if any believing man or 
woman had widowed daughters, they should be 
relieved, rather than the Church be burdened ;* but 
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with what perfect propriety could Paul say this, 
seeing that when it helped to the furtherance of the 
gospel, he was willing to forego even his rights of 
maintenance, 

Moreover, in trying to gauge the mind of the 
apostle and his ideas on the subject generally, it 
should not be forgotten that Paul was both a 
Pharisee, yea, and the son of a Pharisee. From his 
youth, therefore, he had doubtless been accustomed 
to dedicate a fourth or more of his income to God, 
and we refuse to suppose that he would look at his 
obligations from a less honest or self-denying point 
of view after he became a Christian. 


With all delicacy he asked the Corinthians, 


“Did I commit a sin in abasing myself that ye might 
be exalted, because I preached to you the gospel of God 
for nought? I robbed other churches, taking wages of 
them, that I might minister unto you: and when I was 
present with you, and was in want, I was not a burden on 
any man.” 12 Cor. xi. 7-9. 


And the same true servant of God could say to 
the elders of Ephesus, “I coveted no man’s silver, 
or gold, or apparel. Ye yourselves know that these 
hands ministered unto my necessities, and to them 
that were with me.” ” 

Can we, then, imagine, for a moment, that Paul 
the apostle was, as a Christian man, less zealous 
in the observance of his obligations in money 
matters, than was Saul the Pharisee in obedience 
to the law? ‘Tithe-paying, indeed, was a principal 
factor of his former righteousness, which was under 
the law. But what things, then, were gain to 
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him, those he counted loss for Christ Jesus his 
Lord, for whom he was ready to suffer the loss of 
all things ;’ thereby reminding us of his Master's 
words: ‘‘ Whosoever he be of you that forsaketh 
not all that he hath, he cannot be My disciple.” ” 


Having now examined our subject in the light 
of the remaining books of the New Testament, 
this seems to be a suitable point from whence to 
pass under review the way by which we have 
traversed the entire field of revelation. 

The first religious act recorded of the brothers 
Cain and Abel, was a recognition of their duty to 
offer to God a portion of their substance; and the 
fact that so many early nations are known to have 
set apart a tenth, or more, of their property whereby 
to honour their gods, indicates strongly, even if 
historical Scriptures had been silent, that this 
proportion must have been taught, as a primeval 
law, by God’; and the practice of some at least of 
the patriarchs is in harmony with this inference. 

But however this may be, it is quite clear that 
one, or more, tenths of income, to be expended for 
religious and charitable purposes, were claimed by 
God of His chosen people Israel, amongst whom 
His laws concerning tithes would appear to have 
been put in operation from, at any rate, the settle- 
ment in Canaan to the time of Judah’s deportation 
to Babylonia. 

On the return of the Jews from exile, the code 
of the Pentateuch was still recognized as the 
proper standard of religious obligation ; this code, 
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in the centuries immediately succeeding, being 
greatly amplified in detail by the traditional inter- 
pretations of the rabbis; so that when Christianity 
appeared in Palestine, tithe-paying was mixed up 
continuously and inseparably with almost every 
important act in the life of a religious Jew. 

Inasmuch, then, as Jesus Christ was born at 
such a time, and in such a country, and in a 
Jewish family where the law was strictly observed, 
there can be no doubt that He grew up a tithe- 
payer; nor did His enemies attempt to charge 
Him with a breach of the law under this head, 
nor with neglect of the payment of religious or 
ecclesiastical dues. 

In His teaching, moreover, Jesus Christ never 
professed to repeal, abridge, or contract the law, 
which He emphatically said He came not to 
destroy, but to fulfil, He not only expressed 
approval of a minute payment of tithes, which, in 
the whole, amounted probably to a fourth of a 
Pharisee’s income, but told His own disciples that 
their righteousness ought to exceed that of the 
Pharisees; and, as if that were not enough, He 
claimed from His followers a devotion of heart, 
life, and property, such as should exceed the love 
of all that a man holds dearest on earth. 

And the practice of the first Christians was in 
harmony with such teaching; for in some instances 
they gave up their possessions to a common fund ; 
whilst in the case of the apostle Paul we see a true . 
Christian servant content to forego, for his Master’s 
sake, his rightful claims for remuneration, whilst 
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exhorting those whom he addressed, that, having 
food and raiment, they ought to be therewith 
content.’ 

It seems clear, then, in the light of revelation, 
and from the practice of, perhaps, all ancient 
nations, that the man who denies God’s claim to 
a-portion of the wealth that comes to his hands, 
is much akin to a spiritual anarchist; whilst he 
who so apportions less than a tenth of his income 
or increase is condemned by Scripture as a robber. 
Indeed, if in the days of Malachi not to pay tithe 
was counted robbery, can a Christian who with- 
holds the tenth be—now, any more than then— 
counted honest towards God? 


RIGHT GIVING IS A PART OF. RIGHT LIVING. THE 


LIVING IS NOT RIGHT WHEN THE GIVING IS WRONG. 


THE GIVING IS WRONG WHEN WE STEAL GOD'S PORTION 


TO SPEND ON OURSELVES. 
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— — consulted by Pharisees, 111 
— — encouragement to giving, 119 
— — direct teaching on tithes, 117 
— — division of money, I15 

— — enjoined habit of giving, 118 
— — example and teaching, 105 

— — his claim to consecration, 120 
— — how regarded at Nazareth, 110 
— — — — by people, III 

— — inference as to tithing, 125 

— — laid foundation principles, 118 
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Jesus Christ, No repeal of tithes by, 147 

—-—not accused of withholding 
tithe, 147 

— — personal example, 113 

— — position as to tithe-paying, 110 

— — regard to Mosaic laws, 117 

— — Stater paid by, 115 

— — taught motives of giving, 118 

— — three items of expenditure, 115 

Jewish sacrifices, Nature of, 29 

Jews, in Lemberg, 39 

— tenth, and its application, 77 

— Three parties among, 107 

— Traditional law of, 87 

Joakim, priestly service, 79 

Joash, Collections by, 66 

Jonah, Sacrifice of, 66 

Joppa, Peter restores Tabitha, 130 

Josephus, consulted in youth, 111 

— declining to take tithes, 106 

— on third tithe, 33 

— record of Ananias, 106 

— witness to tithe-paying, 133 

Joshua, enforced Jewish Laws, 53 

— passover observed, 53 

Josiah, Covenant of, 70 

— collection for temple repairs, 70 

— gifts for Passover, 70 

— restores true worship, 70 

Judas Maccabeus, Sin offering of, 81 

Judea, taxation under Maccabees, 35 

Judges, Lawlessness under, 54 

— unsettled time, 54 

Judith, Book of, practice of vows, 79 

— dedicates stuff of Holofernes, 80 


Law, divine, as working institution, 75 
’ — for tithe, its obscurity, 23 

— -—— — in the Pentateuch, 24 

— — — unwritten in Genesis, 20 
— how abrogated, 138 

— of vows and offerings, 41 
Lemberg, Jewish ceremony, 114 
Leslie, quoted, 139 

Levites, Apathy of, 66 

— cities and support, 75 

—- claim rights, 53 

— themselves to pay tithe, 26 
Levites’ tithe, The, 25 

— — a divine claim, 26 

Leviticus, law for tithes therein, 24 
Lightfoot, quoted, 98 

Lord’s, or first tithe, The, 25 
Lydia, Hospitality of, 141 


MAASFROTH or first tithe, General 
rule of, 88 
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Ma4ASEROTH, Ants-holes,when tithable, 


92 
— figs, Tithing of, 89 
— — when exempt from tithing, 90 
— fruit, manner of tithing, 88 
— produce, when sale forbidden, 92 
—- Rabbi Simeon, on tithing, 91 
— seeds, exempt from tithe, 92 
Maaser Shenz, or second tithe, 92 
— declaration of tithe-payers, 96 
— Exchange of, 93 
— Hyrcanus, abolished formula, 97 
— of what it consisted, 92 
-— presents, when allowed, 93 
— Rabbi Judah, on unclean fruit, 94 
— Rabbi Simeon, opinion quoted, 

94, 95 

— Redemption of, 95 
Maccabees, Rabbis in time of, 88 
— Taxation under, 35 
Maimonides, tithing described, 25 
— on the Demaz tithe, 98 
— on poor’s tithes, 31 
—- opinion on third tithe, 34 
— quoted, 38 
Malachi, rebuke of robbers, 73 
— tithe challenge, The, 73 
Manoah, offers sacrifice, 55 
Manu, Code of, 35 
Melchizedek, Abram’s tithe to, 13 
— his priestly acts, 16 
— why greater than Abram, 15 
Mesha, Religious dedication of, 65 
Michaelis, on third tithe, 31 
Mishna, or Text of Talmud, 88 
— Author’s extracts from, 88 
— known by our Lord, 123 
— referred to, 38 
— Translation of, 88 
— what it embodied, 104 
Mizpeh, gathering of tribes, 55 
— Israel meets for sacrifice, 57 
Monarchy, Israelitish, Period of, 57 
Money, of unknown origin, 21 
Mosaic law, Adaptability of, 76 
— — Israel’s return to, 76 
— — observed by our Lord, 114 
— tithes, no burden, 62 
Mugheir, site of temple at, 14 
Music, of unknown origin, 21 


NAaMAN, Religious offering of, 65 
Nebuchadnezzar, takes Jews captive, 71 
— Tithes in time of, 15 

Needy, Church provision for, 129 
Nehemiah, Gifts from, 73 

— mention of tithes, 73 
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Nicodemus, a Pharisee, 124 
Noah, Sacrifice of, 11 

Neeman, four obligations of, 108 
Numbers, Disposal of tithes in, 25 


OBADIAH, Beneficent act of, 64 

Offerings, not obligatory, but accepted, 
40 

Opinions on third tithe, 30 

Origin of tithing, primeval, 22 

Ornan, Threshing-floor of, 60 


PARTIES, among Jews, 107 

Passover offerings, 71 

Patriarchal tithe-paying, 7 

Paul, as almoner, 132, 134 

— charge to Corinth, 136 

— commends Philippians, 137 

— example in giving, 144 

— experienced tithe-payer, 145 

— forgoes rightful claims, 147 

— hospitality, a duty, 141 

— method of raising funds, 136 

— on Macedonian liberality, 142 

— on payment of taxes, 143 

— on recipients for alms, 142 

— on support of ministry, 137 

— principle in almsgiving, 137 

— speech before Felix, 135 

— two great principles, 140 

— zeal in almsgiving, 134 

Peake, quoted, 31 

Pentateuch, written laws in, 24 

Peter, inference as to tithing, 131 

— resemblance to Pharisee, 132 

Peter and John, duty recognized, 128 

Petrie, Prof., Reference to, 20 

Pharisee, a critical host, 124 

Pharisees, admission of candidate, 108 

— as tithe-payers, 108 

— ground of denunciation, 121 

— Hospitality of, to Christ, 123 

— how regarded, 109 

— Maxim of, 123 

— objects of association, 107 

— opinion of our Lord, 112 

— perversion of Scripture, 121 

— proportion of income devoted, 126 

— righteousness to be exceeded, 126 

— Seven varieties of, 123 

— Two degrees of, 108 

— why criticized, 124 

Philistines, armour of Saul, 58 

Pheenicians, priesthood, tithes from 
Carthaginians, 16 

— why tithe-payers, 14 

Pillar, of Jacob, 11 
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Pre- Mosaic tithe-paying, 7 

Present, of Cain and Abel, 9 

— religious, sent by Jeroboam, 63 
Presentation, Ceremony of, 114 
Priest, his portion of offering, 29 
Ptolemais, devoted by Demetrius, 80 
Pusey, Dr., quoted, 33 


RABBI SIMEON, on minute tithing, 122 
Rabbis, rules, interpretations of, 88 
Reformation, under Asa, 64 
Restoration of daily burnt offering, 72 
Review of tithe-paying, 146 

Rule for voluntary giving, 41 

Ruler, question, and its reply, 120 


SABBATH and tithe, Resemblance of, 48 
Sacrifice, a divine institution, 18 

— Forgiveness by, 28 

— main idea of, 28 

— on Carmel, 65 

Sacrifices, Jewish, their nature, 29 
Sadducees, Practice of, 107 
Samaritans, accept Mosaic law, 106 
Samson, under Philistines, 55 
Samuel, gathers Israel to Mizpeh, 57 
— Israelites under, 56 

Sanskrit law, referred to, 35 
Sarepta, Widow of, 124 

Saul, dedicates spoils, 58 

— offering to Samuel, 57 

Sayce, Dr., Opinion of, 13 

Schwab, translates AZzshna, 88 
Second Tithe, Israel’s, 26 

Selden, on Third Tithe, 31 

Seleucus, supports Jewish temple, 86 
— service of sacrifices, 80 

— vow in sickness, 81 

Septuagint, Gen. iv. 7, 8, Reading of 
Shelomith, charge of spoils, 58 
Shiloh, Ahijah enquired of, 63 

— in days of Eli, 56 

— Levites present claim, 53 

Simon Magus, Rebuke of, 130 

Sinai, Freewill offering at, 41 
Sinaitic Codex, translated passage, 32 
Sippara, Temple at, 15 

Solomon, Dedication of Temple, 61 
— offerings at Gibeon, 60, 61 

Staff, educational, of Israel, 75 
Strangers, Hospitality to, 143 
Sunlight, Mr. I., quoted, 39, 114 
Surenhusius, translates AZshna, 88 


TaBITHA, Almsgiving of, 130 
Tablets, as receipts for tithes, 15 
Talmud, minuteness of byelaws, 102 
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Talmud, descrived, 87 

— on varieties of Pharisees, 123 

— origin and development, 103 

— standard of tithe-paying, 104 

— tithes recognized, 102 

— when codified, 88 

Temples of Babylonia, supported, 15 

Tertullian, on Cain’s offering, 7 

Third tithe, Israel’s, 30 

— — an additional payment, 32 

— — declaration when offered, 46 

— — Josephus upon, 33 

— — Maimonides’ opinion of, 34 

— — Teaching of, 30 

— — Witnesses to, 32 

Tithe-law, binding on Christians, 140 

Tithe-laws, working among Israelites, 
51 

Tithe-payers, Pheenicians as, 14 

Tithe-paying, among ancients, why a 
tenth, 18 

= -—- Goderof, 50 

— — in days of Christ, 105 

— — not appealed against, 76 

— — Patriarchal, 7 

— — when Christianity appeared, 104 

Tithes, First and second compared, 29 

— incomplete information on, 48 

Tithes and offerings, Christian duty of, 
139 
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Tobias, Generosity of, 79 

Tobit, a liberal giver, 79 

— advice to Tobias, 82 

— Almsdeeds of, 79 

— Author of, on three tithes, 32 

— Book of, how useful, 79 

— exhorts to almsgiving, 81 

— pays three tithes, 86 

— personal example of, 82 

— quotation from, 32 

— teaches to give alms, 82 

—— discrimination in almsgiving, 
82 

Trojan war, Custom in time of, 58 


UNIVERSALITY of a tenth, 13 
Ur, its position, 14 


VATICAN CODEX, quoted from, 32 
Vows, General law of, 41 


Wipows, Church bounty for, 143 

Williams, reference to Sanskrit law, 34 

Wilson, Rev. C. T., on firstfruits from 
Arabs, 10 

YRAR of Release, The, 40 


ZACCHEUS, ‘‘a son of Abraham,” 125 
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PRE EAGE 


HE scheme of the following ‘“ Studies” may 
be briefly indicated as follows. The opening 
chapters are intended to show, apart from, and 
before the existence of, the Bible, that man, from 
the beginning, recognised it as a duty to offer a 
portion of his substance to his God; and that the 
portion so dedicated, throughout the ancient pagan 
and patriarchal world, was almost invariably a tenth. 
From the Jews, indeed, payment was required 
of two tenths in addition to ‘‘ God’s” tithe, and to 
these the Rabbis added a fourth, as appears from our 
studies in the Old Testament, the Apocrypha, and 
the Talmud. Nor did the Founder of Christianity 
repeal this Jewish tithing, but, on the contrary, He 
expressed distinct approval of it. 

When Church history on this subject begins, our 
sections on Catholic or Universal Teaching, Practice, 
and Legislation testify that the principle of tithing 
was taught and observed for sixteen centuries 
throughout the Christian world, including England, 
until the time of Henry VIII. 

This monarch instigated parliament to seize tithes 
from about a third of the parishes of England, and 
to hand them over to the Crown, the Crown forth- 
with rewarding this perfidy by at least 367 grants 
of tithes, now traceable, to lay members of parlia- 
ment alone; besides which Henry VIII. and his royal 
successors, down to William III. (whatever of good 
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they may have done with some of the money), con- 
tinued the granting of alienated tithes to upwards 
of 2,000 lay persons, a record of some of whose 
names will be found in Appendix B. 

Furthermore, in Appendix C are presented names 
of nearly 5,000 modern lay-owners of tithes, com- 
muted respectively at values from £10, up to nearly 
46,000, a year. These appendices have been com- 
piled from the late Mr. Grove’s Alienated Tithes, 
wherein he states that the laity now hold, in England 
and Wales, more than £3,000,000 a year in tithes. 

These facts, touched upon in six chapters on tithe 
abuses (but parenthetically as to our main subject), 
are suggested as having contributed materially to a 
decadence of personal tithing, and to the present lack 
of a due sense of justice toward man, and stewardship 
toward God, on the part of the English people, who 
now are calculated to apply from their incomes, on 
an average, for religious and charitable purposes, 
a sum more like one-tenth of a tithe. 

Happily, however, there are many who rise, 
as regards the amount devoted, above this un- 
satisfactory average, as will be seen by our remarks 
on modern tithing, which show that tithing in some 
sense or shape has been to some extent voluntarily 
practised during the last three hundred years 
(especially during the last century) by individuals, 
as also by certain Christian bodies, congregations, 
and societies. From these facts are argued the 
need and possibility of reformation in charitable 
giving, and of a general resumption of the practice 


of tithe-paying. 
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In succeeding sections reasons are suggested 
why not less than a tenth of income should be set . 
apart ; to whom the tithe should be paid; and how : 
administered. Then follow chapters showing that 
the divine principle of tithing is adaptable to modern i 
machinery, to the weekly offertory, and to various 
ecclesiastical organisations. 

After this, an appeal for co-operation is made to 
the clergy, church officers, and collectors of charit- 
able funds. A word also is addressed to those 
who are already tithe-payers; and this is followed 
by an appeal to the laity, contending that tithe- 
paying deserves their consideration from a national, 
economic, and social, as well as from a religious, 
point of view. Lastly, a few thoughts are respect- 
fully submitted for the consideration of lay impro- 
priators of alienated tithes. : 

The author has pleasure in tendering his ap- 
preciative thanks to the representatives of the: late 
Mr. Grove for permission to make use of his 
Alienated Trthes; also to those friends whose 
counsel, encouragement, and help, have afforded - 
him considerable literary assistance. And now, 
this outcome of eight years of study is humbly 
submitted to the discriminating judgment of the 
learned, to the sober consideration of the thoughtful, 
and to the innermost heart of every one who wishes 
to “live in all good conscience before God,” and to 
have that conscience ‘ void of offence toward men.” 
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THE SACRED TENTH 170 


There were other churches where, for good 
reasons, Paul chose to forego personal remunera- 


tion,? but he did not thereby give up his right 


thereto; for, with the Corinthian Christians, he 
argues thus: 


“Have we no right to eat and to drink? ... What 
soldier ever serveth at his own charges? ... If we sowed 
unto you spiritual things, is it a great matter if we shall 
reap your carnal things? ... Know ye not that they 
which minister about sacred things eat of the things of the 
temple, and they which wait upon the altar have their 
portion with the altar? Even so did the Lord ordain that 
they which proclaim the Gospel should live of the 
Gospel.” ” 


Here the apostle seems to have in mind two 
sources of maintenance for the Jewish priesthood. 
The one probably included tithes brought to the 
storehouse of the temple,’ and the other consisted 
of those portions of the sacrifices which were brought 


‘to the altar and retained by the priest,’ as signified 


by the words: ‘‘ They which wait upon the altar 
have their portion with the altar.” 

Some may contend, however, that the law was 
abrogated under the Gospel. If so, how much 
of the law, “and “in what’'sénse? “Is ‘the “law so 
abrogated as that. we may now, at our pleasure, 
murder, lie, and steal ? * 

* The Rev. Watts Ditchfield, a vicar whom I know in Bethnal Green, 
was calling on a shoemaker, who declared he would not come to 
church to hear the Commandments read, for, said he, “ The Ten Com- 
mandments were long ago abolished.” To argue, the vicar judged 
to be just then undesirable; but, acting on a sudden thought, he said, 
“Oh! I am very glad the eighth commandment is abolished, for I 


am just now in want of a pair of boots, and I think these are my 
size,” Whereupon he picked up a pair as he spoke, and hurried out, 


der Coir tes 


2 x Cor. ix. 4-14. 


3 Neh, x. 37-40 


4 Deut. xviii. 3. 


AND ANTHOLOGY, OR NOSEGAY, 


Culled from Unasked Opinions and Expressions of Appreciation from 
BISHOPS, CLERGY, EDITORS, etc. 


The Archbishop of Canterbury writes: ‘‘I look forward to an opportunity of 
mastering its contents ; but you know how over-busy I am, and this year is likely 
to be busier than ever.” ; 

The Bishop of Manchester (Dr. Knox) says: ‘‘I see that the scheme is large and 
bold, and worthy of your energy and learning. I hope to have, or make, time to 
be edified by your work” ; whilst 

Bishop Handley Moule (of Durham) adds: ‘‘ Alas! I sometimes feel as if my 
reading days were over, but it is not quite so, and I shall hope to make some real 
acquaintance with your massive collection of facts and thoughts on a really great 
subject.” 

Professor Sayce (of Oxford) writes: ‘‘‘The Sacred Tenth’ is a model of 
scholarly completeness, and is bound to produce an effect,” and 


The Archdeacon of London presages: ‘‘I shall never need to look at any other ~ 


book on the matter again.” 

Bishop Ingham, Secretary of the C.M.S., expresses the opinion: ‘‘I feel sure 
that the reading of these books will prove both interesting and instructive, and if 
they help, as I truly hope they will, to make people more fully realize the sacred 
duty of giving, you will have incurred a debt of gratitude from all those who, like 
ourselves, are engaged in trying to raise funds for the extension of the Master’s 
Kingdom.” 

Canon Christopher (of Oxford) exclaims inquiringly: ‘‘God be praised for 
the great and useful work which He has guided and enabled you to produce. . . . 
Is there any recently published book which is more likely to be used by God to 
draw out prompt help for the ever multiplying branches of His work of love and 
mercy among the ignorant and the sorrowful?” 


Other Correspondents of various denominations have expressed themselves thus :— 

The Chief Rabbi (Dr. Adler) remarks: ‘‘‘ The Sacred Tenth’ is a very valuable, 
learned and luminous compilation. ... I believe that the Jewish aspect therein 
has been correctly treated.” 

The Editor of the American (Episcopal) ‘‘Church Sunday School Magazine’’ 
writes: ‘‘I have looked over in a cursory way some of the chapters, and am 
pleased immensely. . . . Hoping that your work will go into every Church 
library in the world, as well as every parish library, I remain,” etc. 

The Editor of the ‘‘National Church’’ speaks of the information supplied as 
‘*fascinating,” and 

Mr. Alfred R. Conkling, a New York solicitor, remarks: “My law partner 
picked up one of your volumes and read it for half a day!” 

Dr. Pierson (Congregational), Editor-in-Chief of the ‘'Missionary Review of the 
World,’’ has stated, editorially : ‘‘ Meanwhile we can safely wish that every pastor 
and prominent Church member might have a copy of this monumental work 
on giving.” 

The Rev. Richard Duke (Methodist Church of Canada) writes: “You have 
done a great service to the cause of God in general, and to the cause of right 
giving in particular, by the publication of your great work. Your book is the 
good friend of every good cause. . . . Henceforth I must be much in your debt.” 
- The kev. P. K. Auchterlonie (Presbyterian Free Church) observes : ‘‘ I daresay that 
2s a strenuous Nonconformist I shall find some things in it which will make a 
i:fference of opinion. between us, which however will only accentuate the sub- 


stantial agreement between us in all the great essentials which lie at the root of — 


this transcendently important matter. . . . ‘The Sacred Tenth’ is exactly the 
book which the whole British people needs at the present emergency.” 


“ 


A CATEDA OF BREVITIES | 


From upwards of 
120 NOTICES OF THE PRESS. 


“Tt is an extraordinary duty which Dr. Lansdell has undertaken, namely, to. 


discuss the subject from every point of view, and thereby appeal to the conscience 
of every individual.” —Blackheath Local Guide. 

_‘* Dr. Lansdell has written a scholarly work, and the fact that he does not force 
his opinions upon the reader, but discusses fairly the gvos and cons of every 
question, adds to its value.”— Zhe Record. 

_‘*. . . his book is not one lightly to be put aside, while it teems with interesting 
sidelights on history, sacred and profane.”— The Lady. 

““We are sure that the accomplished author has every reason to feel satisfied 
that he has rendered to the whole Church of Christ a singularly valuable and 
important service in the preparation of his new work.”— The Guide. 

**We question whether there is a work which traverses so well and so wisely 
the whole question of systematic religious giving.”— Western Mercury. 

““The whole case for tithe-giving—giving one-tenth or more of income to the 
service of God—is exhaustively treated as never before.”—/ew7sh Missionary 
Lntelligencer. 

“*The most inspiring part of the book is the anecdotal section giving examples 
of self-sacrificing benefactions.”— Church of Ireland Gazette. 

“The portion which interests us most is the one dedicated to the description of 
the various forms of tithing as prescribed by the Law, and afterwards expounded 
in greater detail by the Rabbis.” —/ew7sh World. 

“* And it may safely be said that throughout the two volumes there is not a dull 
page.” — Sunday School Chronicle. 

‘* But the work is much more than historical. It is intensely practical, and on 
this side in particular deserves to be studied by workers in all our churches, and by 
all who are interested in philanthropy.” —Sznday at Home. 

“* A very complete exposition is given of tithing in England, from British times 
to the present. Dr. Lansdell fearlessly exposes the abuses which crept in at the 
time of the Reformation, when the Church was robbed by unscrupulous courtiers, 
and the lay impropriator sprang into being.” —Berks, Bucks, and Oxon Archeo- 
logical Journal, 

“*, , . it will be both sad and strange if they do not effect something in the 
direction of a higher standard of giving than obtains among Christians generally, 
and English churchmen in particular.”—Vational Church. 

“The value of these books, therefore, lies not so much in the mass of 
information on an interesting and imperative question of religion as in the cogent 
reasoning and successful endeavour to bring home to all readers a sense of 
obligation.” — Herald of Peace. 

“Our fear is that no one but an enthusiast will be prepared to spend 16s, 
in purchasing the volumes, handsome and attractive though they are. And it is 
the people who are not enthusiasts who ought to read Dr. Lansdell’s book. . . 
We badly need a new crusade on the whole subject of systematic and propor- 
tionate giving.”—London Misstonary Society Chronicle. 

“<Tt cannot be expected that these two bulky volumes will reach the mass of th, 
people, and yet it is eminently desirable that they should do so, and that cg 
nation should learn again the old and long-forgotten duty of systematic giving, dv 
the cause of religion and charity. . . There are in America several societies for 
the encouragement of proportionate giving, and a beginning has been made here ; 
but the movement is still in its infancy, and it is sincerely to be hoped that 
Dr. Lansdell will be able to give it the needed impetus, either by means of this 
invaluable. book, or by some less exhaustive and more handy treatise.’—Zhe 
Hospital. 
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